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Potes. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
TREASURY. — No. IV. 

The following account of a suit which was in- 
stituted by the Attorney-General against the re- 
presentative of Dr. Bradley, the astronomer, for 
the recovery of certain volumes of observations, is 
interesting, as it enters into details concerning his 
—— career at Greenwich during the time 

e served that office : — 


tight Honourable the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury. 
“The Memorial and humble Petition of John Geach of 

Theescomb in the County of Gloucester, 

“ Humbly sheweth unto your Lordships, 

“ That the late James Bradley, D.D., and Uncle to your 
Memorialist was in or about the year 1742, appointed by 
his late Majesty Astronomical Observator at Greenwich, 
with a Salary of 100/. a year, and was required to apply 


“To the 


himself with the most exact care and diligence to the | 


rectifying the ‘Tables of the Motions of the Heavens and 
Places of the fixed Stars in order to find out the so much 
desired Longitude at Sea for the perfecting the art of 
Navigation. 

“ That the said Dr. Bradley did continue to receive the 
said yearly Salary, being the same which had been an- 
nexed to the Office in the time of his Predecessors Mr. 
John Flamstead and Dr. Edmund Halley, until the time 
of his decease, which happen’d in 1762; and during his 
Continuance in the said Office did make sundry Observa- 
tions with Indefatigable pains and application, which 
Observations are contained and Registred in 13 volumes 


Arms, whose? — Blake Family — Shirley — Wil- | 


| in Folio, and upon the Death of the said Dr. Bradley were 


taken Possession of by his Executors among other Goods 
and Effects of the Deceased for the use of his Daughter 


| Susannah Bradley, then a Minor. 


“ That the said Susannah Bradley, when she came of 
age, knowing that her Father had always considered the 
said Observations as his Sole Right and Property, and no 
Claim or Demand whatever having been made of them 
either in her Father’s lifetime or in five years after his 
Decease, did of her own free will, and for divers good 
reasons and Considerations, make a Gift of them to her 
late Uncle Mr. Samuel Geach, Father to your Memorialist. 

“ That by the Decease of the said Samuel Geach, the 
said Observations are now in the Possession of your Me- 
morialist as Executor to his Father, against whom, to- 
gether with the said Susannah Bradley, now Susannah 
Geach, and Mr. William Dallaway, who was joint Exe- 
cutor with your Memorialist to the Will of the said Dr. 
Bradley, an Information hath been Filed at the Suit of 
the Attorney General in his Majesty's Court of -:xche- 
quer for the Recovery of the said Observations to his 
Majesty's Use. 

“ That your Memorialist hath not nor ever had any 
Inclination or design to withhold the said Observations 
from his Majesty, or to Deprive the Publick of the Bene- 
fit of the Ingenious Labours of his Late Uncle, upon a 
Reasonable Compensation being made to him for the 
Property which the said Dr. Bradley did always in his 
Life time Conceive himself to have in the said Observa- 
tions as by Sufficient Testimony can be made appear, and 
which your Memorialist doth now Conceive to be vested 
in him as Representative of his Father and Uncle, for the 
following among other weighty reasons and Considera- 
tions. 

“ First, That in the warrant whereby the said Dr. 


| Bradley was appointed to the office of Royal Astrono- 


mical Observator no Condition or Obligation of delivering 
up any Papers or Observations is specified, or so much as 
hinted, but the contrary may fairly be presumed from the 


| Inadequate Salary annexed to it; since no Ingenious and 


Learned Man can Possibly be supposed to accept an office 
which required such Immence pains, application, and 
constant Attendance both by night and Day for so tri- 
fling a consideration, unless with a Prospect of some 
future advantages to be derived to himself or his Pos- 
terity from the Result of his Labours. 

“ Secondly, That tho’ the said Dr. Bradley did from 
and after the year 1751 actually Enjoy a Pension from 
the Crown of 2502. a year, yet doth it Sufficiently appear 
that the said Pension was not given to him as Royal 
Astronomical Observator, nor had any Connexion with or 
Relation to that office, but on the contrary was bestowed 
upon him by the free bounty of his Late Majesty, and 
partly in consideration of his Extraordinary Merit and 
Ability’s, and for Important Discoveries made by him in 
astronomical matters, the most considerable of which, 
Namely, The Aberration of Light from the fixed Stars 
and the Nutation of the Poles, were made before his 
Appointment to the said office, and Independant thereof, 
and neither at his Majesty’s Royal Observatory nor with 
any Apparatus or Instruments belonging to his Majesty 
or the Publick ; but in a course of Twenty years Previous 
Study and Application, and partly in consideration of his 
having been Employed with others in the year 1750, and 
taken great pains in Constructing and adapting the 
Kalender to the Gregorian or New Stile, about that time 
Established by Act of Parliament, for which Merit and 
Services he was then offerred the valuable Living of 
Greenwich in Kent, but Declined it from Consciencious 
Principles, and had the before-mentioned Pention con- 
ferred upon him instead thereof. 

“ Thirdly, That upon the death of Mr. Flamstead and 
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Dr. Halley, the said Dr. Bradley’s Predecessors in office, 
the Executors of each were allowed without Molestation 
or demand from the Crown to move and take away all 
the papers and Observations of the Deceased, and to apply 
them to their own use and advantages respectively, and 
according that the observations made by the said Mr. 
Flamstead were published by his Executors in 3 volumes in 
Folio for their own Private emolument; and also that the 
Representatives both of Dr. Halley and of Mr. Bliss, who 
Succeeded the said Dr. Bradley, and likewise Mr. Green 
who continued to make Observations at the Royal Ob- 
servatory from the Death of Mr. Bliss to the Appoint- 
ment of the present Observator Royal, did severally 
receive from the Commissioners of the Board of Longi- 
tude an acknowledgement for their Respective Observa- 
tions, altho’ your Memorialist is well Informed that none 
of the said Observations were near so valuable as those of 
his Late uncle; and altho’ Dr. Halley too had a Pension 
in his Lifetime besides his Salary; so that it appears to 
have been the Invariable Practice from the very first In- 
stitution of the office down to the Appointment of the 
present Observator Royal, to Consider the Representa- 
tives of the Deceased Observators as Intitled to the 
benefit of the Observations made by them respectively, 
agreeably to the claim now put in by Dr. Bradley’s 
resentative. 

“ Fourthly, that the Present Observator Royal had 
upon his Appointment, as your Memorialist is informed, 
an additional Salary of 2504 a year annexed to his office 
as Observator, Distinct from the Consideration of any 
Previous Meritorious Services, and in Consideration 
thereof was required and did bind himself, with his own 
Consent, to the Express Condition of Delivering up his 
Observations to the Royal Society, by which express 
Stipulation, together with the Augmentation of the 
Salary thereupon, it seems to be granted on the part of 
the Crown that no such Condition had before been under- 
stood, and that the small Salary before annexed was not 
sufficient to Ground any such Expectations upon. 

Fifthly, That the Observations in question were writ- 
ten and Registred in Books Purchased at the Private 
Expence of the said Dr. Bradley, without any allowance 
over and above the before-mentioned small Salary having 
been made on the part of the Crown, or of any other per- 
sons whatsoever, for the several Articles of Books, paper, 
pens, and Ink; which allowance your Memorialist is in- 
formed is constantly made in all offices where the papers 
and writings are kept or intended to be kept and secured 
as Official Records belonging to the Crown for the bene- 
fit of the Publick. 

“ Lastly, That the said Observations are allowed by 
the most competent Judges, as your Memorialist is well 
informed, to be farr more accurate and valuable than 
those which have been hitherto made by any Observator 
Royal, or perhaps by any other person before or since Dr. 
Bradley’s time, and also to be of more Extensive Utility 
than the Lunar Tables of Mr. Meyer for which the Par- 
liament voted a Reward of 3000/. It must therefore ap- 

ear a Peculiar Hardship on the Representatives of Dr. 

radley to be placed in a worse condition than those of 
all his Predecessors and Successors in office, for no other 
Reason than because the said Dr. Bradley is supposed to 
have discharged the Functions of his office with more 
attention, Ability, and Skill, and because his Labours are 
believed more likely to prove beneficial to the publick 
than those of any other. 

“ Your Memorialist therefore presumes most respect- 
fully to submit the Circumstances of his Case to the 
Candour and Equity of your Lordships, humbly hoping 
and requesting your Lordships to take the same into 
your Consideration, in order that, thro’ the Generous 
Ynterposition and favour of your Lordships, some Suitable 





Gratuity and Acknowledgement may be made him for 
the Delivery of the before-mentioned Observations; and 
also that an Immediate Stop may be put to the further 
Prosecution of the Suit commenced against your Memo- 
trialist and others on account of the same, which, what- 
ever may be the Issue, must be attended in the progress 
with considerable Expence and Vexation to your Me- 
morialist. 
“ And your Memorialist will ever pray,” &c. 


This was read on the 14th January, 1772, when 
we find this minute : — 


“ Acquaint the Petitioner, that the information not 
having been filed by the orders of this Board, My Lords 
are not informed of the reasons of such proceeding, and, 
therefore, cannot give any directions to stop the prosecu- 
tion of the suit, according to the prayer of his Memorial.” 
— “Treasury Minute Book,” No. 41. p. 417. 

Wituram Henry [arr. 

Folkestone Ilouse, Roupell Park, Streatham. 





“HAMLET” BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Mention has recently been made in these pages 
of that valuable contribution to Shakspearian 
literature, for which students of the text of the 
great poet are indebted to the enterprise and 
labour of a provincial printer — Mr. J. Allen of 
Birmingham. I allude to the “ pastorally-named” 
Devonshire Hamlets, — verbal, and indeed fac- 
simile reprints on opposite pages of the editions of 
1603 and 1604. For the happy idea of these re- 
prints, the Atheneum (No. 1683., p. 137.), I know 
not with what justice, takes credit: for the man- 
ner of execution, this truly charming volume 
brings no shame, in an age of inferior taste and 
more sordid objects, on the town which produced 
and boasts a Baskervitte. The type, the paper, 
the reverential fidelity of the text, leave little or 
nothing to be desired: as to size, perhaps a small 
4to. would have been preferable ; and with regard 
to binding, one cannot help thinking that the 
“appropriate (?) boards” might have been well 
replaced by a half-morocco or roan binding, such, 
for instance, as that which enables the historical 
publications issued by the Treasury under the 
auspices of the Master of the Rolls, to take their 
place at once upon the shelf, without farther ex- 
pence or trouble, by the side of volumes clad by 
the skilful hands of Bedford or Riviére. Nor is 
the price to be complained of: though, by the 
way, subscribers cannot but be struck by the 
anomalous relations of the publisher and book- 
seller, and the incongruity between the nominal 
and actual price of books, when they find that 
they, who trustingly supported the publisher in 
his undertaking, have to pay nearly 20 per cent. 
more than those, wiser in their generation, who 
bide their time, examine the book at their leisure, 
and, if it answers their expectations, purchase it 
with the usual allowance from “ new books” of 
twopence in the shilling. Altogether, we cau only 
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hope that Mr. L. Booth’s projected reprint in | to Readers of earlier Times. By Robert Deverell, Esq.” 


octavo of the Folio of 1623, will be executed with 


similar fidelity and beauty: an edition of Shak- | 


speare will then be attainable, no less creditable, 
and [ believe remunerative, to the publisher, than 
valuable in every point of view to all classes of 
readers, 

The value of Mr. Allen’s reprint is much en- 


hanced by the bibliographical Preface, and list of | 


Hamletiana, prefixed by Mr. Timmins, to whom 
we are also indebted for the careful collation of 
the present with Mr. Collier’s reprints. 


With | 


regard to the Hamlet Bibliography, although | 


aware of the difficulty of the task and the imper- 


fection predicated of its accomplishment, I must | 


confess that I was somewhat disappointed. Find- 
ing that assistance had been derived from various 
sources, I set about the comparison of this new 
bibliography with my own notes, in the expecta- 
tion that 1 was about to add greatly to their 
number and value. So far, however, from this 
being the case, I found that these enabled me 
greatly to extend and amplify the former: having 
done this, it occurred to me that by the publica- 
tion of these additions in “ N. & Q.,” those pos- 
sessors of Mr. Allen’s reprint, “whom it may 
concern,” will be enabled to insert them in their 
respective copies ; and thus, with the addition of 
any other articles with which they may become 
acquainted (and of these there will be few, for I 
am persuaded that the amalgamated list will be 
found nearly exhaustive), obtain a perfect biblio- 
graphy of this master-play. Without farther pre- 
face, 1 proceed to transcribe my list of additions, 
disposing them, for facility of reference, in a simi- 
lar arrangement to that of Mr. Timmins, and be- 
speaking indulgence ,for errors, deficiencies, or 
possible repetitions : — 
EnGuisu Eprrions, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 

“ Hamlet: An Opera, as it is performed in the Queen's 
Theatre in the Haymarket.” London. &vo. 1712. 

This piece, which is very rare, is founded rather on the 
old Historie of Hamlet than Shakspeare’s tragedy. 

“ The Grave- Makers,” from Shakspeare’s //umlet. 

This is the 9th piece in the curious collection of drolls 
and farces, such as were presented in old times by stroll- 
ers at Bartholomew and other fairs, edited by the book- 
seller, Francis Kirkman, and entitled The Wits, or Sport 
upon Sport, 8vo., 1662. A second edition appeared in 
1673, with frontispiece. See Baker and Jones’s Biog. 
Dram., vol. iii. p. 414. 

“ Short Criticism on the Performance of Hamlet by J. 
P. Kemble.” 8vo. 1789. 

“ Hamlet Travestie; in Three Acts, with burlesqued 
Annotations after the Manner of Dr. Johnson and George 
Steevens, Esq., and the various Commentators. By John 
Poole.” Small 8vo. London, 1810. 

Later editions, 1811, 1812. This piece has often been 
produced at the minor theatres, and must be regarded as 
a very amusing and felicitous performance. 

“ Discoveries in Hieroglyphics, and other Antiquities. 
In progress to which many favourite Compositions are 
put in a Light now entirely new, and such as rendered 
them infinitely more amusing as well as more instructive 





London. 6 vols. 8vo. 1813. 

The 2nd and 3rd vols. only, of this very curious work 
(previously noticed in “N, & Q.,” 1" §. ii. 61.), relate 
to Shakspeare. In these will be found reprints of Ham- 
LET, Lear, Ovhello, Merchant of Venice, &c., copiously 
illustrated with notes and woodcuts. I do not know if 
this work has come under the notice of M. Delepierre, 
but it certainly should not be omitted in the Littérature 
des Fous. 

“ Observations on the Laws of Mortality and Disease, 
with Illustrations on the Progress of Mania, Melancholia, 
Craziness, and Demonomania, as displayed in Shakspeare’s 
Characters of Lear, HAMLET, Ophelia, and Edgar. By 
George Farren.” London. 8vo. 1829. 

“ A New Burlesque of Hamlet.” London. 12mo. 1838. 

“ The Barrow-Diggers; a Dialogue in Imitation of the 
Grave- Diggers in Hamlet, with Notes.” 4to. 1839. 

Only a limited number printed. It contains many 
plates of articles found in tumuli in Dorsetshire. 

“ Essay on the Tragedy of Hamlet. By P. Macdon- 
nell.” Royal 8vo. 1843. 

“ What does Hamlet mean?” London. 8vo. (?) 

“ Facsimile of the Last Page of the First Edition of 
Hamlet, 1603.” 

Only six copies of this were lithographed by Mr. Ash- 
bee. ‘Two of these (one on India paper) occurred at Mr. 
Halliwell’s Sale, Sotheby & Wilkinson, June, 1859. 
GERMAN Epit1ons, TRANSLATIONS, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 

“ Hamlet, zum Behuf des Hamburger Theaters, tiber- 
eetzt von F. L. Schrider.” 8vo. Hamburg, 1778. 

Mr. Timmins notices the “neue rechtmiissige Ausgabe ” 
of 1804 of this version. It will also be found in the au- 
thor’s Dramatische Werke, herausgegeben von E. von Bii- 
low, eingelcitet von Ludwig Tieck, 8vo., Berlin, 1831. 

“ Hamlet, der Neue, werin Pyramus und Thisbe als 
Zwischenspiel gespielt wird. Von J. von Mauyillon.” 

In Mauvillon'’s Gesellschafistheater, 2 vols. 8vo., Leip- 
zig, 1790. 

“ Hamlet, nebst Brockmann’s Bildniss als Hamlet, und 
der zu dem Ballet verfertigten Musik.” S8vo. Berlin, 
1795, 

Mr. Timmins mentions the edition of 1804. The one 
which I have cited is the 3rd, “genau durchgesehene 
Auflage.” The dates of the earlier ones I am not able to 
give. 

“ Hamlet, iibersetzt von J. J. Eschenburg.” 

In his translation of the Plays of Shakspeare. 
burg and Mannheim, 1778-83, and subsequently. 

“ Hamlet, Prinz von Diinemark; Mariottenspiel von 
J. F. Schink.” 

In Momus, und sein Guckhasten, 8vo., Berlin, 1799. 

“ Hamlet, Prinz von Dinemark; Karrikatur in 3 Ak- 
ten.” 8vo. Wien. 1807. 

“ Hamlet, Prinz von Diinemark; iibersetzt von J. H. 
Voss.” 8vo. Stuttgart. 1822. 

Theil 8. of the Schauspiele tihersetzt von J. H. Voss und 
dessen Sihnen, H. und A. Voss. Mit LErliiuterungen, 
9 Biinde, 1818-29. 

“ Hamlet, Prinz von Diinemark ; iibersetzt von J. W. O. 
Benda.” 8vo. Leipzig. 1825. 

Forming Band 13. of the Dramatische Werke, tibersetzt 
und erliiutert von J. W. O. Benda, 19 Biinde, 8vo. and 
16mo, Leipzig, 1825-6. 

“ Hamlet; The Tragicall Historie of, &c. A verbal 
reprint of the Edition of 1603.” 8vo. Leipzig. 1825. 

* Illustrations to Hamlet, by M. Retsch.” 15 Plates. 

In his Gallerie zu Shakspeare’s Dramatischen Werken: 
Im Umrissen erfunden und gestochen ; royal 4to., Leipzig, 
1828-33. 

“ Hamlet in Wittenburg, von Carl Gutzkon.” 


Strass- 
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This piece first appeared in Lewald’s Theaterrerue, vol. 
i. 8vo., Stuttgart, 1835; also in Gutzkow's Skhizzenbuch, 
Svo., Cassel, 1839; and was subsequently reprinted in 
Gutzkow’s Gesammelten Werken, vol. i. p. 233. 

“ Hamlet, Prinz von Dinemark; iibersetzt von K. 
Simrock.” 

This is the 15th Biindchen of the Siémmtliche Werke, 
iibersetzt von Adolph Bittger und Anderen, 37 Biindchen, 
32mo., Leipzig, 1836. This translation has subsequently 
appeared, 12 vols. 16mo, Leipzig, 1839; 1 vol. 8vo., 1838, 
1840; and 12 vols. 16mo., Berlin, 1848: the latter with 
twelve steel engravings. 

“ Hamlet, Prinz von Diinemark; iibersetzt von G. N. 
Barmann.” 

“ Hamlet; iibersetzt von FE. Ortlepp. 

This is the 6th Theil of the Dramatische Werke, iiber- 
setzt von E. Ortlepp. 16 Thle. 8vo., Stuttgart, 1838-9. 
Neue durchaus rerbesserte Auflage mit 16, und mit 40 
Stahlstichen, 1842. 

“ Amleth der Diine; tibersetzt von M. Rapp.” 

The 37th Band of the Schauspiele, tibersetzt und erliiu- 
tert, von A. Keller und M. Rapp. 8 Binde, oder 37 
Hefte, Il6mo., Stuttgart, 1847. 2nd edit., 37 Hefte, 1854. 

“Hamlet, Prinz von Dinemark; Drama in 5 Auf- 
ziigen, setzt von V. Hagen.” 4to. Berlin. 1848, 

In Both’'s Buhneurepertoi , vol. xv. 

“ Hamlet, &c., itibersetzt von Dr. A. Jenke.” 12mo. 
Mainz. 1853. 

“ Hamlet, a Tragedy. Mit Sprache und Sachen er- 
lduternden Anmerkungen; fiir Schiiler, héhere Lehran- 
stalten und Freunde des Dichters.” Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
1849. 

“ Hamlet, Tragédie in 5 Akten, von Adam Ochlen- 
schliiger, im Versmasse des Originals; tibersetzt von H. 
Zeise.” I6mo. Altona. 18419. 

This is in no respect a translation or adaptation of 
Shakspeare’s Uamvur, and is indebted to its title mainly 
for admission into a bibliography of Shakspeare. 


Frexcu TRanstatioxs AND CoMMENTARIES. 

“ Hamlet, Tragédie imitée de l’Anglais en vers Fran- 
gais, par M. Ducis.” 8vo. Paris, 1769. 

“TIamlet, Prince de Danemark, Tragédie en cing 
Actes.” 

This, together with “ Le Roi Lear,” in tom. v. of Shak- 
speare, ave des Notes de ( E'diteurs Anglais, Warburton, 
Steevens, Johnson, Mrs. Griffiths, &c., et des Remarques 
tirées de la Traduction Allemande, par M, Eschenbourg, 
traduit en Francais (en Prose), par le Tourneur (le 
Comte de Catuelan ect Fontaine-Malherbe), dédié au 
Roi, 20 vols. in 8, Paris, 1776-83. 

“Chefs d’(Euvre de SI peare; Othello, Wamuert, Mac- 
beth, Richard LI1I., Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Venice, 
in French and English, on opposite pages, with Notes 
Critical and Historical, by D. O'Sullivan.” 2 vols. 1837. 












( 
ITALIAN TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 

“ Hamlet, Tragedia di M. Ducis ad Imitazione della 
Inglese di Shakspeare, tradotto in verso sciolto.” 8vo. 
Venezia, 1774. 

“ Hamlet, Tragedia, etc., recata in versi Italiani di 
Michele Leoni.” Svyo. Verona. 1821. 

Leoni’s translation of the tragedies previously ap- 
peared in 8 vols. 8vo., Pisa e Firenze, 1815. 





Dutcn Transtatioy. 
“ Tlamlet, Historisch Treurspel.” S8vo. Amsterdam. 
778. 
“ Hamlet (in English), with Notes and Commentary 
in Dutch, by Dr. Susan.” Deventer. 1849. 
The text is the modern one made up from the 4to., 
1604, and the folio 1623, 


SranisH TRANSLATION. 

“ Hamlet, Tragedia traducida 2 illustrata con la vita 
del Autor v Notas Criticas, por Marco Celenio.” 4to. 
Madrid. 1795. 

The edition of 1798, mentioned by Mr. Timmins, is the 
second. Marco Celenio was the pen-name of Nicolas 
Fernandez de Moratin. See Bouterwek, Hist. Span. Lit., 
Bohn, p. 430. 

I have now, I think, exhausted my own lists, 
and shall be glad to avail myself in my turn of the 
additions and corrections of others. Dibdin, in 
his Bibliophobia (p. 85. note), gives a short his- 
tory of the discovery of the Hamlet of 1603 in the 
library of Sir Henry Bunbury, and rightly cha- 
racterises it as a “prompter’s surreptitious edi- 
tion.” But the philobiblical Doctor must have 
allowed his imagination to work when he records 
that, “ amongst other oddities, the Ghost is made 
to enter in his night-gown and slippers!” It is 
true that at p. 63. (Allen's edit.) we read, “ Enter 
the ghost in his night-gowne,” but we search in 
vain for the “ pantaloon”-like addition. See also 
Dibdin's Lib. Comp., 2nd edit., p. 813. 

It is not unworthy of note, as an evidence of the 
extended fame and appreciation of the world-poet, 
that a representation of Hamlet, from a good 
translation into Italian prose, took place at the 
“ Cocomero” at Florence, in Dec. 1859; and that 
a few days later, A/acheth, then for the first time 
almost literally translated, was performed on the 
same boards: Othello, I learn, has since been pro- 
duced. This speaks well indeed: the great plays, 
like the “quality of mercy,” are “twice-blest.” 
The Bard of Avon in the country of Livius, of 
Plautus, and of Terence; the sons of those who 
aided the “run” of the Eunuchus listening “ar- 
rectis auribus” to the monologue of Hamlet ; the 
inheritors of the finest poetyy that has instructed 
and charmed mankind, perhaps brought to con- 
fess with old Meres that, even “as the soule of 
Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, soe 
the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in the melli- 
fluous and hony-tongued Shakspeare!" — 

“ And who in time knows, whither we may vent 

This treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 
T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores? 
What worlds in the yet unformed Occident 
May come refined with the accents that are ours? 
Samvet Danien, Musophilus. 
Wiruram Bates. 


Edgbaston. 





FOLK LORE. 


Berxsuire Fox Lora.—Having lately attended 
a funeral in Berkshire, I became acquainted with 
the following curious pieces of superstition enter- 
tained by an old nurse who had been with the de- 
ceased at and for some time previous to her death. 
When I went to see the deceased she insisted on 
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my touching her forehead with my hand to pre- 
vent me from dreaming about her. 

She also insisted on some one going in and out 
of the room constantly until the funeral took 
place ; and refused to shut the house door when 
the body was placed in the hearse, under the idea 
that she would be shutting out her old mistress. 

AGRICOLA. 


Bouremtan Fork Lore. — 

“In Bohemia the peasantry hold it unlucky to —_ 
under a rainbow; and they say that the rain which ie 
gcends through the bow blights all it falls upon.’ 
White’ 8 Northumberland, p. 343. 

E. H. A. 


Eeyrtran Forx-torr. —I select this curious 
little piece of E ry} tian folk-lore, because it is 
parallel to a similar superstition already recorded 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” [have not a refer- 
ence to the particular page at which it is printed ; 
but there, I think, pieces of money collected from 
different persons are required to form the charm:— 





“A ridiculous ceremony is practised for the cure of a 
pimple on the edge of the eye-lid, or what we commonly 
call a ‘sty,’ and which is termed in Egypt shahh’-hhateh ; 
a word which literally signifies ‘a female beggar.’ The 
person affected with it goes to any seven women of the 
name of Fa’t’mel, in seven different houses, and begs from 
each of them a morsel of bread; these seven morsels con 
stitute the rem iy.” — Lane’ 3 Modern Egyptians, chap- 
ter xi. 











W. Sparrow Srvrson. 


Four-ritapgp CLover. — 
among many of “the people” in my neighbour- 
hood of a particular virtue or power given to the 
possessor of a four-bladed clover. An old woman, 
deep in the superstitions and mystic lore of the 
“auld times ” which still lingers in the far North, 
and whom I am in the habit of consulting on 
these superstitions, informs me that the possession 
of this leaf gives infallible means to its possessor 
of discovering when “glamour,” or, as she ex- 
pressed it, “anybody's practising witchcraft on 
you.” She gave the following instance, which I 
“make a Note of” for the amusement of the rea- 
ders of “N. & Q.:" — 

A woman returning from the field with a sheet- 
ful of clover, passing the village green, stands 
amid the rustic crowd to witness the performance 
of sleight-of-hand tricks, balancing, &e., by a 
mountebank who is astonishing the villagers by his 
wonders, For afew minutes only had she looked 
on when she began to cry out that the poor player 
was deceiving the people — playing witchcraft 
upon them, that the immense poles he was balanc- 
ing were but straws. ‘The crowd on hearing her 
immediately set on the performer, who was ob- 
liged to beat a quick re A se to save his apparatus 
from destruction. The power given to the woman 
was universally ascribed to the fact of her having 
a four-bladed clover amid the heap on her back. 

My informant also mentioned that the virtue 


There is a_ belief 
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to discern the glamour would fly away if the pos- 
sessors were conscious or remembered that they 
had in their possession the four-bladed leaf. 

Will any of your readers say if this belief is 
prevalent in any other quarter? Some few years 
azo, about fifty miles from this place, walking 
thro ugh a field I observed a herd-boy dilige ntly 
searching for something. On making inquiry I 
found he was emp sloyed looking for four-bladed 
clovers: when discovered he did not pull them, 
but put a stone as a mark to show where they 
lay. He gave me the same reply as the old wo- 
man us to their peculiar virtue. J.N. 

Inverness. 


Norrotrk Porvrar Name ror tur Toorn- 
Acne. — It may be worth noting as a piece of 
Norfolk folk-lore that the tooth-ache is commonly 
called the “love pain,” and therefore the sufferer 
does not receive much commiseration. 

B. B. Woopwarp. 

Haverstock IIill. 


Proucu Monpay.—This day (the first Monday 
after Epiphany) is still observed in Huntingdon- 
shire. ‘The mummers are called “ Plough-witch- 
ers,” and their ceremony “ Plough-witching.” I 
made a Note of this, as I do not meet with the 
term in Hone, or other authorities within my 
reach. ‘The nearest approac th that I find to the 
term is in a quotation given by Hone ( Year Book, i. 
57.) froma Bri fe Relation , &e., published in 1646, 
wherein the writer says, that the Monday after 
Twelfth Day is called “ Plowlick Monday by the 
husbandmen in Norfolk, because on that day they 
dove first begin to plough.” Curasent Bene. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HERO-WORSHTIP. 

The following passage from a Review of “ Lord 
Macaulay's Biographies’ The Saturday Review 
for March 24, is worth making a Note of: 

“Lord Ma ne of the very few biographers of 
the present is absolutely free from the vice — 
which, in these is sometimes justified as a merit — 
of worshipping the subjects of his Biographies. He writes 
about eminent men as one who is eminent himself, and 
who accordingly does not overrate the value of the at- 
tainments which he commemorates. Biographers often 
seem to think that the mere fact that they have taken 
the trouble to write a book about a man is in itself suf- 
ficient proof that everything that relates to him is im- 
portant and interesting, and that his character forms a 
whole deserving both of respect and of sympathy. Lord 
Macaulay was quite free from this weakness. “He was 
fully aware of the petty side of the characters which he 
described, and was by no means disposed to refine away 
serious faults into mere picturesque traits, aiding rather 
than injuring the general effect of the whole character. 
In describing Go_psmirn, for example, he comments 
with strong and very plain-spoken disapproval on the 
many vices by which his character was defaced, and 
points out the fact that, after all, his merits lay prin- 

cipally in his style, and that in every stage of his life he 
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had him elf to thank for the misfortunes which beset 
him, and which caused him at last to die with an em- 
phatic declaration that his mind was not at ease. Most 
of Goldsmith’s other biographers have been imposed 
upon by his reputation, and have thought themselves 
bound to put an attractive varnish on the character of 
the author of the Vicar of Wakefield and The Deserted 
Village, whether he deserved it or not. 

“The Life of Goldsmith is principally remarkable for 
the evidence which it supplies of its author's superiority 
to the vulgar prejudice that a man is entitled to any par- 
ticular respect because he is famous. He has the honesty 
to perceive, and the courage to say, that though Gold- 
smith had a very pleasant style, and was the author of a 
few works which, in all probability, will last as long as 
the language, he was an idle, an ignorant, a very dis- 
reputable, or rather profligate, and anything but a very 
honest man. It is a strange thing that such a man’s 
memory should be invested with all sorts of glory merely 
because he wrote a small quantity of pleasing poetry, a 
good comedy, and a pretty novel. The absence of ap- 
plause with which Lord Macaulay describes his life is 
very satisfactory.”—Vol. ix. pp. 3¢5—4. 

In an amusing article in the same Review, 
entitled “ Personal Confidences,” it is well re- 
marked : — 

“The notion that to know trifles about a man is to 
know the man himself has been so sedulously inculcated 
by critics and biographers, that great enthusiasm has 
been awakened in the vulgar mind to join in the collec- 
tion of literary materials,” &c.— Vol. ix. p. 395. 

Let me add a dictum of Jones of Nayland : — 

“ To take little things for great, and great for little, 
is the worst misfortune that can befal the Human Under- 
standing.” 

Amid the mass of political and merely ephe- 
meral matter with which the Saturday Review 
abounds, there are Reviews and Essays, often of 
uncommon merit, on various subjects of enduring 
interest. It were much to be wished that the 
more remarkable should be selected from time to 
time and published in a separate and permanent 
form. ‘The same end might be attained by printing 
the Essays and Reviews so that they might be 
purchased and bound with or without the political 
and newspaper Articles, if such a plan would be 
practicable. E1rR10NNACH. 


SPEECHES OF BACON AND YELVERTON IN 
THE DEBATE ON IMPOSITIONS, 1610. 

The debate in 1610 upon the king's claim to 
levy impositions without the consent of Parlia- 
ment took place in committee, and consequently 
obtained only a very meagre notice in the Jour- 
nals, The only available materials for a know- 
ledge of the arguments used have hitherto been 
the speeches of Bacon on one side, and of Hake- 
will and Yelverton on the other, printed in the 
State Trials. 

There are, however, to be found notes of the 
whole debate in the Sloane MS. (4210.), from 
which I recently extracted an account of the 
winter session of the same year. 








Bacon’s speech in defence of the prerogative is 
justly characterised by Mr. Hallam as inferior in 
argument to those on the other side. Yet Mr. 
Hallam hardly had an opportunity of passing a 
fair judgment, as the printed speech is only a 
fragment of the speech which was actually de- 
livered. 

The speech is to be found at fol. 48. a in the 
MS. The notes of the earlier part are only valu- 
able so far as they serve to impress us with a high 
idea of the accuracy, as well as of the ability, of 
the anonymous reporter. 

From the point where the printed copy breaks 
off, the notes proceed as follows: — 

“Ob[jectio]. No mentié of his power in prerog. Regis 
Bract Iiryton or other authors. 

* Sol[utio ]. Case de mynes — the king hath many pre- 
rog. not mencdned in that statute. 

“Jus { public frequent in wryters. 

Imperii — rare to be found. 

“Ob. An Aspersid drawne frd the proceedings against 
the Lo. Latimer. 

“Sol. He ransackt the people—toke interest of the 
king for his owne mony. 

“ They did this of thevre owne authority & no sentence 
against Lyons * till the king had disavowed hym. 

“Ob. ‘The kings power is restrayn* by Acts of par- 
liam. 

“Sol. Those statutes of 2 natures. 

“1. That the king shall not impose. 

“2. The secéd sorte make open trade. 

“ Those that be expressly restrictive. 

“ Magn. Ch. 

“25 EK I. 7 the maletolle of wools of 40s. p pack & 
such other should be no more také but the 6‘ chapter 
extends to taxes & tallages only win land 

“Wool or such things, i. e. woolfells & lether & no 
other things proved by 14 E 3 cap 21 made upd a petitid 
weh was made of 5 things — wools — fells —lether — 
leade—tyn. The king grants mitigacéd for the 3 wool— 
fells — & lether— but for leade & tynne he would not 
heare of it. : 

“So 45 E 3—4 & 11 R2 cap 9 The kinge byndes his 
power to impose only upon those three comodities —So 
these stats applie the words such things to those 3 things. 
Statutes “ The statutes of free trade make nothing. 15 E 3 
Shee [Stat 3] cap 5 says there shall be free trade, but 

* that is according to the statute of 14 E 3 [st. 2] 
Ca2 & the words of that lawe was — payige subsidies 
& customes & other reasonable proffits. Reasonable i. e 
not certayne but arbitrary & uncertayne w* must needs 
be meant of Impositions. 

: “Many authorities that kings shall not be 
Cote bound by gefall words. — Sams6 not to be bound 

by cobwebs but by cordes. 

“L. Barkleys case, The king bound to give an Additio 
because Inditement is named. 

“9 E 3.25 E 3. 22 R 2. H 4 all statutes of open trade 
directly levyed to the Intrusions of Corporations — not to 
be extended to the kings power, for that were aliud agere 
then the lawmakers intended. 

“Ob. The kinge may not impose, but upd a restraynt 
by parliamt. 

“Sol. Then it followes that if the king have power to 
restrayne w'out act of parlt he may Impose during the 
restraynt. And that he may restrayne proved by the 4 
mencioned by Mr. Jones. 





* See Rolls of Parliament, vol. ii, p. 823. 
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“Imposition of wynes by restraynt by pclé No judg 
to overthrow the kings power but on the other side. 

“1 Eliz: the Import of Coth held good because it suc- 
ceeded wool. 

“ But the Judges make no mencio of that reasd — But 
theyre reasd was because the king might restrayne the 
pson — He hathe Clavis Regni. No difference betwene 
the pso & the goods, corpor supra restinentur will you 
foree hym to trade by factor. 

“2. 1. El. A second Judgt— Germyn Cyall a dutchma 
who had alycence [ from? ] Mary to trade notwithstand- 
ing any restraynt or pclam made cr to be made. 

“ He pleded his lycence & so it was adjudged against 
the (). 

“3. St Jo Smyths Case 
tall. 

“ Judgt could not be given against Smyth If the Im- 
pos. had not bene lawfull. 

“4. Bates case: 

“2 judg” by way of admittance & 1 expressly in the 
poynt. As posteriores leges priores abrogat so new 
Judyets avoyd the former. 

“The records reverent? things, but like skarcrows. 

« The Commo law. 

“The reasd for the Impositid is whatsoever concerns 
the goveint of the kingdome as it hath relatid to forraye 
parts — the law hathe reposed a speciall confidence in the 
king. The law cannot provide for all occasions. 

“The lawe doth repose no greater confidence in the 
kinge in this then in other things 

Pardong of offendors 
dispen*, of lawes 
coyne, Warr. 

“1, Thoe you have no remedy by law yet you may 
Complayne in parlimnt as yo" ancestors have done by 
petitio. 

“And god & nature hath provided a remedy — Costome 
like an Ivy w*® growes & clasps up6 the tree of Comerce. 

“The king shall iudge of the tyme to impose. But 
the measure & excesse the Judges will moderate. Noted 
that Christ wrought no miracle touching money but once 
—And that was when questid was of tribute money. 

“So he wisheth that for this sea-penny (for it is no 
land-peny). If it be due to Cesar wee may have it. But 


;” 


ifnot that wee may loose nett & labour and all. 


Impos. of Allé 3* 44 p kyn- 


The extract just given is chiefly valuable from 
the name of thé speaker. The other point which 
I wish to notice is interesting for a different rea- 
son. It is always worth while to strip a daw of 
his borrowed plumes. 

Mr. Foss, in his Lives of the Judges, after re- 
lating how Henry Yelverton had sought an inter- 
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view with the king (vol. vi. 8390.) to explain away | 


certain undutiful speeches which had been attri- 
buted to him, proceeds to say : — 

“The whole transaction of the reconciliation is very 
creditable to all the parties... .. These scenes were 
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“On the other side [i. e. on the side of the preroga- 
tive] the solicitor, the attorney, and Sergeant Dod- 
deridge, with Henry Yelverton, whom I must name 
amongst others of that side, but with this difference, 
that as all those whom I have named did so well that it 
is hard to say who did best; so, without question, both of 
these, and all others that spake, this Henry the hardy 
had the honour to do absoluteiy the worst, and for ty- 
rannical positions that he was bold to bluster out, was so 
well canvassed by all that followed him, that he hath 
scarce shewed his head ever since.” 

The difficulty is solved by the note-taker. The 
real speech of Yelverton fully bears out Carle- 
ton’s description of it. ‘The speech usually as- 
signed to him, which is printed in the State Trials 
as his, is in reality the speech of James White- 
locke, the father of the better known Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, and himself afterwards one of the 
Justices of the King’s Bench. 

When the speech was published in 1641, it was 
said to have been delivered “ by a late eminent 
Judge of this nation.” The name of Yelverton 
was supplied by a conjecture which is now proved 
to be false. This will explain a difficulty which 
Mr. Foss evidently feels in his Life of Whitelocke 
(vol. vi. 376.). 

“It was probably some freedom of language in which 
he [i. e. Whitelocke] indulged in that parliament that 
excited the king’s displeasure; for it is difficult other- 
wise to understand the reason of his prosecution in 1613, 
His ‘ simply giving a private verbal opinion as a Barris- 
ter,’ as the charge is generally represented, is too absurd 
and incredible even for those arbitrary times. ... . His 
son, in a speech to the Long Parliament, publicly and with- 


| out contradiction, attributed his father’s imprisonment to 


* what he said and did in a former Parliament.’ ” 
S. R. Ganprner. 





Minor Notes. 

A New Mope or Canonisation.—The inser- 
tion of the following newspaper paragraph in 
“ N. & Q.” may save some curious speculator a 
good deal of trouble a thousand years hence :— 

“ The Gentleman's Maguzine, in noticing the progress 
of architecture, mentions the following comical canonisa- 
tion :—‘* The Independents follow closely in the wake of 
the church. They have got over their objections to 
steeples and crosses, and now, it would seem, to the names 
of Saints. St. David's, Lewisham Road, the first Inde- 
pendent church, we believe, with a saintly title, is so 


/ named in honour of the late Lord Mayor, Alderman 


enacted in January, 1609-10, and nothing can better | 


prove that they were not intended, and did not operate 
to restrain Yelverton from expressing any views he might 
have with regard to pending discussions, than his compo- 
sition, a few months after, of a learned and unanswerable 
argument against the impositions of the crown on mer- 
chandise without the consent of Parliament.” 


On the other hand, a contemporary letter of | 
Dudley Carleton’s (Court and Times of James I, | 


1. 120.), speaks of Yelverton’s speech in the fol- | 


lowing terms : — 


” 


David Wire, under whose patronage it was built. 

By the way, are there any other instances of 
Dissenting places of worship being named after 
an imaginary or orthodox Saint? T. Lampray. 


Bunyan’s Pinerim’s Procress.—Lord Macau- 
lay, in his “ Life of Bunyan,” written for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, asserts that “Not a 
single copy of the first edition is known to be in 
existence. The year of publication has not been 
ascertained.” This statement is incorrect. Mr. 
Offor, in preparing his valuable edition of The 
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Pilgrim's Progress (which was published by the | 
Hanserd Knollys’ Society in 1847, had the use of 
a fine copy of the first edition, to which he thus 
refers in his Introduction (p. exix.) : — 

“ The first edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress was pub- | 
lished in a foolscap 8vo. in 1678. This volume is of ex- 
traordinary merits, only one copy being known to exist, 
and that in the most beautiful preservation, in the original 
binding, clean and perfect. It was discovered in a noble- 
man’s library, and judging from its appearance, had never 
been read. It is now in the cabinet of R.S. Holford, Esq., | 
of Weston Birt House, Tetbury, Gloucestershire.” 

LETHREDIENSIS. 


Toracco, rrs TercENTENARY, ETC. —I send an 
extract from old Theophilus Gale, who, in his 
Court of the Gentiles (part u. p. 365., &c., dto., 
London, 1676), speaks at some length upon the 
subject of tobacco : — 

“ We may add Tabaco, which is an ignite plant, called 
by the native Americans Piciclt, by those of Hispaniola 
Pete be cenuc, as by those of New France, Peti, Petum, 
and Petunum. It was called by the French Nicotiana, 
from John Nicotius, embassador to the king of France, | 
who, An. 1559, first sent this plant into France. But | 
now it is generally by us Europeans termed Zab:co 
(which we improperly pronounce Tobacco), a name first 
given it by the Spaniards from their island Tabaco, which 
abounded with this plant; whereof had Plato had as 
much experience as we, he would, without all peradven- 
ture, have philosophised thereon. They say we are be- 
holding to Sir Francis Drake’s mariners for the knowledge 
and use of this plant, who brought its seed from Virginie 
into England about the year 1585. They recite many 
virtues proper to it, as that it voideth rheumes, tough 
flegmes, &c. I shall not deny but that Tabaco may 
have a good use, both common and medicinal, when 
taken moderately, by such as it is proper for. As (1.) I 
grant it to be useful to mariners at sea, if taken with 
discretion, for the evacuation of those pituitous humours, 
which they contract by the injury of marine vapours; 
as also for soldiers when in their camp, for a parile 
reason. (2.) Neither do I deny its medicinal use in many 
cases, specially for cold, pituitous, phlegmatic bodies, 
when taken with discretion and moderation. Though I 
conceive the chewing of its leafe to be far more medicinal 
and less noxious than the smoke in most cases: of which 
see Magnenus de Tubaco, Exercit 9. § 1.,&c. But what- | 
ever its virtues may be when taken medicinally, it is 
without doubt, as generally now taken in England, the 
cause of many great diseases. It is universally confessed 
that its nature is narcotic and stupifying: whence it 
cannot but be very hurtful to the brain and nerves, caus- 
ing epilepsies, apoplexies, lethargies, and paralytic dis- | 
tempers. I had three friends, and two of them worthy 
divines, taken away by apoplexies within the space of 
an year, all great Tubaconists. Again, it fills the brain 
with fuliginose black vapors or smoke, like the soot of a 
chimney. Pauvius, a great anatomist, and Faikenbur- 
gius, affirme, that by the abuse of this fume, the brain 
contracts a kind of black soot; and they prove the 
opinion both by experience and reason. Raphelengius 
relates that Pauvius, dissecting one that had been a great | 
smoker, found his brain clothed with a kind of black 
soot. And Falkenburgius proves by three reasons, That 
not only fuliginose vapours, but also a black crust, like that 
of the soot on a chimney back, is contracted on the skull by 
the immoderate use of Tabaco.” 

B. H. C. 


Pmitotocicat Cuances: tus Vower A.— 
Some of the most interesting phenomena in phi- 
lology are those connected with the changes in 
pronunciation and structure. 

Thus in Wallach, as in the other modern 
branches of the Latin stock, will be found the 
conjugation of the verb by auxiliaries, an opera- 
tion which must have taken place independently 
of the Spanish and Portuguese, for instance, and 
independently of Germanic influence, which has 
been sometimes assigned as a cause. 

In many of the European languages, as is well 
known, the vowel a at a former period received 
the sound of aw, generally modified to ah, and in 
English to ay. The French perhaps retained this 
the longest, for many of the emigrés in the pre- 
sent century used the aw, and it is still adopted 
in some patois. 

In Turkish the same phenomenon of change has 
taken place. With regard to gutturals this fact 


| has been acknowledged to me by many eminent 


Turks, but the vowel a has, as in the languages 
of Western Europe, been modified from aw to ah. 
Of this kind are many evidences in the contem- 
porary writers of the seventeenth century. ‘The 
word coffee is a notorious example, whereas the 
French word now more nearly represents the 
Turkish pronunciation. ‘Take for example Greaves's 
Description of the Seraglio in 1638 (London, 1637). 


| Pacha is called Bashaw ; Nishan, Nishawn; Kitab, 


Kitawb ; Khan, Khawn ; Hatti Humayoon, Hatti 
Humawyoon; Padishah, Pawdishawh; Sham, 
Shawn; Hamam, Hamawn; Shahzadeh, Shawh- 
zawdeh. 

So of the gutturals Greaves and his contem- 
— not only wrote but spoke Agha, Beg, 
Yoghourd. 

It is to be observed that the pronunciation 


' generally of Greaves is conformable with modern 


pronunciation. 

Ahmed Vefick Effendi and some other distin- 
guished scholars are of opinion that the suppres- 
sion of gutturals took place three or four centuries 
ago, but there is abundant evidence that it pre- 
vailed at Constantinople in the seventeenth and 
even eighteenth centuries, as it does in some parts 


| of the empire still. 


Arabic was at the corresponding period pro- 
nounced at Constantinople in the same way, 23 
Allawh for Allah. Hype CLarke. 


Smyrna. 





Queries. 


Tue Rey. Tuomas Cotzins. — Wooll, in his 
Memoir of Joseph Warton, speaks very highly of 
this T. C., who was usher at Winchester school ; 
and adds that he resigned in 1784, and, “ after 
many years of accumulated sorrow and anxiety, 
originating in the guilt of others, and arising 
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from sources to which he naturally looked for- 
ward for comfort and felicity, and after sur- 
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| shall be their and yor sufficient warrant 


viving three excellent daughters,” he died in his | 


seventy-fifth year. It is easy, of course, to 


imagine many circumstances which may have in- | 


duced Wooll to write in this mysterious way ; 


but no purpose can now be answered by conceal- | 
pwy - 


ment, and no feelings hurt by disclosure. Can | 


any Wykehamist or other correspondent explain 
what was the cause of Collins’s sorrow and 
anxiety ? ee & v 

Heratpic Query.—On one of the fly-leaves of 
my copy of the celebrated edition of Horace, 
printed at Strasburg in 1498, by John Griininger, 
alias Giirninger, alias Grieninger, is pasted a 
spirited book-plate, corresponding to the fol- 
lowing description : — 








iven at the 
Counsell of state at Whitehall, this 15* of August, 1649.” 

If I am right in my conjecture that he made 
his ** Wanderings to see the wonders of the West” 
in 1649, as he arrived at the conclusion of his tour 
in London on the 4th of August, it would seem 
that the usurper’s bloodhounds did not suffer the 
Royalist long to repose after his western journey 
before they hunted him up. I am curious, how- 





| ever, to ascertain whether the poet was appre- 


hended, or any ulterior proceedings taken upon 
the above order. IrHuRIEL. 

Mary Grover—ner Marpen Name ?—Can any 
one tell me the maiden name of Mary, the wife of 
Robert Glover, who was burnt at Coventry on a 


| charge of heresy, 19th September, 1555 ? Robert 


Arms. Azure, 3 stags proper courant, two | 
over one. 
Crest. On aroyal or ducal helmet, a winged 


stag salient naissant. 

Supporters. On the dexter side a griffin, on 
the sinister a lion. 

Motto. Groeninghe velt. 

Query, the name of the possessor of these arms ; 
the meaning of the motto; the connexion, if any, 
between the word groeninghe and the name of the 
printer of the book. + 

West Derby. 

Tayror tue Warter-Pott. — Taylor, at the 
commencement of the rebellion in 1642, retired 
from London to Oxford, where he kept a vic- 
tualling house and wrote pasquils against the 
Roundheads. But when the garrison at Oxford 
surrendered, he came again to London, and kept 
a publichouse in Phenix Alley, near Long Acre; 
where, after the king’s death, making his loyalty 
apparent, he set up for a sign a mourning crown : 


but this proving distasteful, he had it taken down, | 


and replaced with his own portrait with this | 


couplet underwritten : — 
“ There’s many a head stands for a sign, 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine?” 
Doubtless for some of these pasquils, or some 
other causes, he rendered himself obnoxious to 
the ruling government: as the Council Book, 
under date of Wednesday, Aug. 15, 1649, affords 
the following entry. It is addressed to Edward 
Dendy, Sergeant-at-Arms. : 
“These are to will and require you upon the sight 
hereof to make yor repaire to any place where you shall 
understand the person of John Tuylour, commonly called 
the water-poet, to be, and him you shall apprehend and 
shall seize upon all his papers, we you shall seale up, 
and shall bring both his person and his papers to the 
Counsell, it being for keeping intelligence w" the ene- 
mies of this Commonwealth ; and all officers, as well civill 
as military, and all souldiers and others, are hereby re- 
quired to be assistant unto you in the execucdn hereof, 


whereof they nor you are not to fayle; And for w*" these 


Glover was of Newhouse-Grange, co. Leicester ; 
and his wife, Mary, appears to have been a niece 
of Bishop Latimer. J. Sansom. 
“Skxetcn or Ir1isu History.” — Who was the 
author of A Sketch of Trish History, compiled by 
way of Question and Answer, for the Use of 
Schools, which was “printed in the year of our 
Lord 1815,” 12mo., pp. 55.? In Lowndes’s Bib. 
liographers’ Manual ( Bohn's edit.), vol. iii. p.1168., 
it is said to have been suppressed. I have a copy; 
and having examined it, I am not at all surprised 
to hear that it was withdrawn from public view. 
ABHBA. 
Joun Leypen. — Before leaving Britain for 
India it is known that this delightful poet sat for 
his portrait in London, which was to a great ex- 
tent completed. Rumour says that it afterwards 
found its way into the hands of the late Mr. 
Heber, a friend of the poet, since which all traces 
of it have been lost. As there is a very anxious 
wish on the part of the poet's friends to recover 
this portrait, if in existence, can any of your readers 
assist them in the pursuit ? ; 


Tue Wirt or Lanz.— 
“ Many count woman scarce a guinea’s worth, 
With Bouverie’s figure, with Northumbria’s birth, 
With Warren’s grace and air; 
Way, if you please to add to it, 
With Beaufort’s meekness, half Lane’s wit, 
Full half she has to spare,” &c. 
(Temple Luttrell, Zrregular Odes.) 
“ Her wit is like the generous wit of Lane, 
Rather suppressed than uttered to give pain.” 
PI & I 
Anon. 

I wish to know something more about this lady. 
It appears she had wif, which she used rather pro- 
fusely, and not always in a good-natured way. I 
conjecture she was one of the Fox-Lane, now 


| Lane-Fox family, who, in the last century, bore 


the title of Lords Bingley. The lady in question 
must have been a distinguished member of tashion- 
able society, as her name frequently occurs in the 
publications of the day, both in prose and verse. 


V. D. 
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Mrs. Ducatp Stewart. — This lady, whose 
maiden name was Jane Anne Cranston, was grand- 
daughter of Lord Cranston, co. Roxburgh, and 
sister of Lord Corehouse, an eminent judge at 
Edinburgh. She was authoress of an exquisite 
song commencing : — 

“ The tears I shed must ever fall, 
I mourn not for an absent swain.” 

Of what other pieces was she the authoress, and 
where are they to be found ? ¥ 


“ Tue Deatu or Herop.”—Is anything known 
regarding the authorship of this tragedy, written 
in imitation of Shakspeare, by a gentleman of 
Hull. It is noticed in the Biographia Dramatica, 
as having been written about 1785, and as being 
still in MS. XxX 

Fiscn or Castietaw, Berwicxsuire, 1720. — 
Can anyone give me any particulars respecting 
this family ? They possessed lands in Fifeshire 
also. Were they a Fifeshire family ? =. @. 


Ouirnant.— Some derive this personal name 
from the D. olifant, an elephant; but query, is 
this the proper etymology, seeing that we have 
the name Olivant, the last syllable of which would 
appear to be the same with that in Bullivant, Pil- 
livant, Sturtevant, &c. ? R. S. Cuarnock. 


“Tas Triomen or Frienpsuir.”— In The 
Oxford Miscellany, 8vo. 1752, there is an un- 
finished Masque called “ The Triumph of Friend- 
ship,” also two acts of a tragedy without a title. 
Can you give me any information regarding the 
subject, or dramatis persone, of these pieces? Is 
anything known regarding the authorship? X. 


“Do you know Dr. Wricat or Norwicu ?"— 
In New York, several years ago, I was at a wine- 
party —all, there were Englishmen. 
were at my left hand, when a Cumberland gen- 
tleman, in a loud voice, asked me if I knew Dr. 
Wright of Norwich? I said innocently, and as a 


fact, — Yes, I knew a Dr. Wright of Norwich, and | 


that he stood high in his profession. This created 
a laugh ; and I found the phrase was intended to 
intimate that I was a bottle-stopper! It seemed 
to be well known among my English friends, and 
to have been used, by drinking men, many years 
before I heard it. Pray can any of your readers 
tell how it originated ? 5. 

New York. 

Dick Turrix. — Did this famous highwayman, 
with great jack-boots, gold-lace coat, cocked hat, 
and mounted on his bonny Black Bess, ever ride 
from London to York in twelve hours? Or, with- 
out raising a question as to his costume, or the 
colour of his horse, did he perform the journey at 
all ? 

Popular editions of his 7rial say he did — story- 
books narrate, in a glowing manner, how the five- 


The bottles | 


barred gate was cleared—all Lives of Highway- 
men make a chapter of the story—old country- 
men and red-faced village lads say he did —nine 
out of ten schoolboys implicitly believe in the feat, 
from the time Turpin left Highgate till he came 
to York. And Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, in his 
popular novel of Rookwood, has with infinite skill 
narrated the complete circumstances of the famous 
ride according to popular belief. 

But the late Lord Macaulay had no faith in the 
story. He was dining one day at the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s: the subject of Turpin’s ride was 
started, and the old story of the marvellous feat 
as generally told was alluded to, when Macaulay 
astonished the company by assuring them that the 
entire tale from beginning to end was false; that 





* | it was founded on a tradition at least three hundred 


years old; that, like the same anecdote fathered 
on different men in succeeding generations, it was 
only told of Turpin because he succeeded the 
original hero in the public taste; and that if any 
of the company chose to go with him to his li- 
brary, he would prove to them the truth of what 
he had stated in “ black and white” —a favourite 
phrase with Lord Macaulay. 

Might I ask if the old book is known which 
gives the original of Turpin’s ride? And if so, 
what is its title ? Joun Campen Horten. 

Piccadilly. 


Eynsuam Cross. — Wanted some account of 
Eynsham Cross, Oxon.? Brayley gives a draw- 
ing of the cross, but no description of it. 

W. H. Overa. 

Potwuete’s “ Devon,” rrc.— 1. Were the re- 
maining volumes of Polwhele’s Historical Views 
of Devonshire written, as Vol. I. was all that was 
published in 1793? If so, in whose possession 
are they? 
| 2. Has the Domesday Book, as far as relates to 
Devonshire, or the Exeter Domesday Book, ever 
been translated and published ? If so, where can 
they be seen ? G. P. P. 


Tus Jupas Tree.—At the present moment, 
when our own beautiful almond tree is covered 
| with its robe of pink blossoms, I am induced to 
ask a question concerning that which may be said 


to be, in some sort, its representative in the par- 
terres of Southern Europe. I allude to the so- 
called Judas tree (Cercis siliquastrum), which 
almost every person who happens to have visited 
France or Italy in the earlier part of the year 
must have noticed and admired: it is not un- 
known to our nurserymen, nor in old gardens, 
| but does it ever, or otherwise than very rarely, 
bloom in this country? I never saw it in flower; 
and a gentleman has just told me that of four 
which he brought from Paris only one put forth 
a few abortive blossoms in the first year of its 
foliation in England, but never afterwards. Will 
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some arboricultural reader of “N. & Q.” favour 
me with farther information on the subject? D. 


Baron von WestEruott.—I shall feel much 
obliged if some correspondent of “N. & Q.,” 
having access to any work containing the heraldic 
insignia of Dutch families, will inform me what 
were the armorial bearings of the late Baron von 
Westerholt, who, about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, was a good deal mixed up with re- 
volutionary politics, and, I think, went to the 
United States? Perhaps our constant and wel- 
come contributor, J. Il. van Lenner, could an- 


swer my question ? S. | 


Hamrton Court Brince. — Permit me to in- 
quire relative to the bridge from Hampton Court 
across the Thames to East Molesey. I have seen 
two engravings of the subject. One which is very 
rare has four towers in the centre, and very elabo- 
rate wooden railings, and has underwritten, “ Vue 
du Pont sur la Tamise 1 Hampton Court,” as well 
as in English. It is represented with seven 
arches. 
simple structure, and there are ten arches. The 
former is represented in the London Magazine, 
vol. xxiii. for March, 1754, p. 128.; and I beg to 
know, supposing them to be two different edifices, 
the date when each was erected. 4A 


More’s Dramas.—Two of the Sacred Dramas 
of Hannah More, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, and 
Moses in the Bulrushes, were altered for the stage 
by a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Don- 
caster, and performed in that town in 1793, (I 
think by Tate Wilkinson’s company.) What was 
the name of the gentleman who adapted these 
dramas for public representation ? Xx 


Ropney Anp Kerrer. — 

“What means that thunder in the sky serene, 
Those bursts of cannon, with the pause between? 
Hail to the welcome music that I hear, 

That sweetest niusic to an English ear! 
The grateful sounds proclaim insidious Spain 
Humbled by Rodney's thunder on the main, 
Sweet are the notes! but not, alas, to all — 
There are whose hearts the lofty sounds appall — 
The notes, as hated as their parting knell, 
Strike the mock-patriots like the midnight bell. 
“ That burst again! and let the peal go round — 
In Richmond’s ear it has a dying sound ; 
Dull Rockingham himself cries out, till hoarse, 
In haste to fly, ‘A kingdom for a horse!’ 
Shelburne starts back at every cannon’s roar, 
Not Priestly’s battery ever shocked him more ; 
The patriots all in sulky silence fret, 
Turn pale, and sicken, at the word Gazette. 
“Thanks to thee, Rodney —for, although too brave, 
You shunned no shore, you feared no angry wave ; 
Not tamely waiting for approaching ligit, 
You fought it handsomely that very night,” &c. 


I forget the rest. 


The other plate is that of a much more | 





I have the above in MS., in the country, but 
never saw them in print. They are remarkable 
as appearing at a time when political satire worth 
reading was almost entirely engrossed by the 
Whigs. Who can have been the author ? 

The fight referred to was, I suppose, that be- 
tween Rodney and Langara, Jan. 16, 1780. 

In the above-mentioned action, six sail of the 
line, including the admiral’s ship, were taken from 
the Spaniards. (Annual Register.) W. D. 

“Rock or Acgs,” etc. —Can any of your 


readers give me any information about the accom- 
panying Latin version of “ Rock of Ages?” Is it 


| a translation of Toplady’s hymn? or did Toplady 


translate from this ? — 

“Jesu, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra Tuum latus; 
‘Tu per lympham profluentem 
Tu per sanguinem tepentem 
In peccata mi redunda, 

Tolie culpam, sordes munda. 

“Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versus crucem gero; 
Vestimenta nudus oro; 

Opem debilis imploro; 

Fontem Christi quero immundus, 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 

“ Donec vita hos artus rezit, 
Quando nox sepulchro tegit, 
Mortuos cum stare jubes 
Sedens judex inter nubes, 
Jesu, pro me perforatus 
Condar inter Tuum latus.” 

May I also ask those of your readers who have 
any good hymns for Confirmation, Harvest, Em- 
berdays, Club Sermons, Missionary Sermons, Bap- 
tisms, Marriages, School-feasts, and such like 
occasions, to be kind enough to send me copies for 
an hymn-book I am compiling, in union with 
many other clergymen, for use in church. 

H. W. Baker. 


Monkland Vicarage, Leominster. 


Arcuer. — Can any correspondent state where 
the will of Edward Archer, whose monument 


| (1603) is still in the church of Offington, Berks, 


is to be found? Also the maiden name of his 
wife ? Her arms were....a chevron... (no 
tinctures.) 

I should also be glad to learn where a certain 
Rev. Edward Archer of “Iliinton” died, and 
where his will is to be found? He lived circa 
1660-80, and was preferred to the above living at 
the Restoration. 


Arms, wHoss ?—H. S. R. has a book in his 
possession having impressed on the sides the 


| shields mentioned below. Can any reader of “ N. 


The comparison between | 


Rodney and Keppel is continued, to the great dis- | 


advantage of the latter. 


& Q.” inform him who bore these arms? Both 
shields are ducally crowned: that on the front 
of the book has an eagle displayed, or, impaling 
an eagle displayed ducally crowned, or; that on 
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the reverse of the book is quarterly, Ist and 4th, 
an eagle displayed, or; 2nd and 3rd, vair; on 
an escocheon of pretence three leopards’ faces, or. 


Brake Famiiy.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents favour me with information on the following 
subject : — 

1. Of what family were the brothers William, 
Benjamin, and Nic holas Allan Blake, whose wills 
are recorded in Jamaica. Were they not the de- 
scendants of Nicholas Blake (a brother of the 
celebrated Admiral), who was styled a “ Spanish 
merchant” ? B. 

Surrtey.—Can you inform me if there is any 
pedigree of the Shirley family, in which oceurs 
the name (maiden name) of Alice Shirley in the 
seventeenth century ? Q. 


WituamM pe Vernon. — Guillaume de Vernon, 


| 


| Wood’s Fasti (by Bliss), ii. 41., 


| Only Son, 


| 


Prince, &c., founded and endowed the church of | 


Notre Dame, &c., at Vernon, Normandy. Wanted, 
reference to any works that will throw light upon 
De Vernon ? W. H. Overat. 


Joun Wrytuers.—Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” direct me where to find the will of 
this individual, who was Dean of Battle, 
sex, and who died and was buried there in 1615 ? 


T. Uveues. 


in Sus- 


Chester. 





Queries with Answers. 


Brate, 1641.— Will Mr. Orror kindly say of 
what degree of rarity the following book may be ? 
A Bible * printed at London by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King’s Most E xcellent M: ajestie ; 
and by the Assignees of John Bill, 1641"? C. T 


(After giving a very long description of his book (too 
long to print), C. T. omits to state its size. It is one of 
a series of editions from about 1620 to 1650, of which 
very great numbers were printed. The Genealogies — 
Prayer- Book — Way to True Happiness — Brief Concor- 
dance—Form of Prayer—and the Psalms versified by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and Prayers — were appen dages 
which any purchaser might have bound up with the 
Bible of ihe Svo. size, or any of them as he pleased. 
My copy of this 8vo. edition has the words “ of God” 
omitted in 1 John v.12. Barker and Bill’s Bible, 4to., 
1641, the book which has Bunyan’s family register writ- 
ten in it, has those words. All these editions of our ordi- 
nary translation are of common occurrence; but if C. 'T.’s 
copy, with its additions, is fine, clean, perfect, and large 
margin, it is well worthy a place in any biblical library. 
All that it appears to want is the Prayer- + te and the 
title to the Genealogies. — Grorcr Orror 


“ An Essay or Arriictions.” —I have seen a 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 


little privately-printed volume in 16mo., entitled : | 


“ A Short Essay of Afflictions, a Balme to Comfort if 
not Cure those that Sinke or Languish under present 
Misfortunes. « Written from One of his Majestie's 
Garrisons, as a p wivate Advi ice to his onely Sonne, and by 
him printed to satistie the Importunity of some particular 
Friends. 1647 


Is there any other instance of this peculiar use 
of the word “garrison,” which is generally con- 
sidered a noun of multitude? I should be glad 
of some information about the book, which, in a 
recent sale-catalogue, was ascribed to J. Monson ; 
but Query, upon what authority ? G. M. G. 

[The authority for attributing the book to Sir John 
Monson, or Mounson, of South Carleton, co. Lincoln, is 
who states “he hath 
written An Essay of Afflictions by Way of Advice to his 
Lond., 1661-2. Written in the time of the 
unhappy wars.” ] 

Tue Castite anp Town or Haverrorp.—I 
find from Madox's Baronia Anglica that 
“ King Edward L, in the twenty-fourth year of his reign 

(1296), by a Patent Letter of his Great Seal, commi itted 
to Hugh de Cre ssingham the Castle and Town of Haver- 
Sord, with the Seal of the C bancery there, to be kept by 
him during the King’s pleasure, at a rent to be rendred 
by Hugh to the Executors of Alienor, late the King’s 
Consort.” 

Was this the town now known as Haverford- 
west? Who was Hugh de Cressingham? And 
did the castle and vill form a portion of the dower 
of the Queen Consort ? Joun Pavin Puuuirs. 

Haverfordwest. 

[The above reference is to the present town of Haver- 
fordwest, a name which is generally sup posed to bea 
corruption of the Welsh Huifordd. We have failed to 
trace any notice of Sir Hugh de Cressingham. } 


Iptoms. —Can you refer me to any work on 
the idioms of the Greek and Latin tongues? My 
inability to trace any in the catalogues at the 
British Museum will plead my excuse for troub- 
ling you or your correspondents. 

Georce Luorp. 

[The Library of the British Museum contains several 
editions of Vigerus, De precipuis Grace Dictionis Idio- 
tismis (Viger’s Greek Idioms). For Latin idioms we would 
refer our correspondent to Tursellinus, De particulis 
Latine Orationis. This work will be found in the Read- 
ing Room, appended to the second volume of Bailey's 
Forcellini, press-mark, 2113. e.] 

. 


Port quotep ny Seneca.—Seneca, De Ira, 
lib. ii. cap. 16., Opp. tom. i. p. 36. (Gagronovii), 
says: — 

* 

“ Fere itaque imperia penes eos fuere populos, qui mi- 
tiore ceelo utuntur: in frigora, septentrionemque vergen- 
tibus immansueta ingenia sunt, ut ait poeta, ‘ suogue 
simillima ceelo,.’” 


What poet does Seneca quote from ? 
GrorceE Lorn. 


[ By Seneca’s “ poeta” are we not to understand Ho- 
mer? “ Poeta communiter dicitur; omnibus enim versus 
facientibus hoc nomen est; sed jam apud Grecos in 
unius notam cessit. Homerum intelligas, cum audieris 
poetam.” Sen. Ep. \wiii. Is it not possible, then, that the 
words “ Suoque simillima colo ” are a translation from 
the Greek ? } 


Sr. Govor’s Wetx. — In Kensington Gardens, 
not far from the palace, is a public well lately 
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repaired or restored. In the new masonry is 
neatly cut the above-mentioned inscription. ‘This, 
of course, has been done by authority. Now who 
was St. Govor ? Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 

[St. Govor was one of the three principal saints of 
Gwent, in South Wales. See “ N. & Q.” 2™4 §. iii. 77. 
An engraving of the hermitage of St. Govor is given in 
Fenton's Tour through Pembrokeshire, p. 415. } 


Styte or A Marquess. —Sir Bernard Burke, 
Ulster King of Arms, in his Peerage and Baro- 
netage, says that “the style of a Marquess is 
‘Most Honourable.’ The Jrish Compendium 
states that “a Marquess hath the title of Dost 
Noble, Most Honourable and Potent Prince.” 
Which is right ? 

Kilkenny. 

f Ulster is senets 
Honourable.” } 


the style of a Marquess is “ Most 





Replies, 
DIBDIN’S SONGS. 
(2™ S. ix. 280.) 

I have the opportunity of seeing “N. & Q.” only 
once a month, or I should have noticed sooner the 
observations and Queries of Fatrriay with re- 
spect to the sea songs of Dibdin. 

I beg in the first place to disclaim entirely the 
intention of disparaging or even discussing the 
merits of Dibdin as a song writer. In saying that 
his songs had never in my time been generally 
accepted by sailors on account of the nautical ab- 


| 





James GRAVES. | 


surdities in which they abound, I merely stated a | 


fact within my own knowledge and experience, 
upon which the public in general could not pos- 
sibly be competent to judge. It is hardly con- 
sistent with “ fair play” to accuse me of violating 
“the claims of justice and ¢ruth,” and censuring 
“all those who have ventured to think differently 
as to their merits.” I did neither the one nor the 
other. I neither admitted nor denied the poetical 
or lyrical merits of the songs: I merely denied 
their technical correctness, ‘and said it was “a 
mistake to suppose that they had been generally 
accepted by sailors.” Is it not enough for Fair- 
riay that they have been accepted by all the 
world besides, and have procured for their author 
and his descendants fame, and honour, and pen- 
sions; not empty praise only, but solid pudding 
likewise ? 

In answer to Query 1. Why did Pitt encourage 
Dibdin to go among the sailors during the mutiny 
atthe Nore? I can only say, in the first place, 
that I do not believe he did anything of the kind; 
if he did it is not mentioned in any history of that 
event which has come within my knowledge, and 
is as difficult to be accounted for as the expedition 


of an English clergyman and his wife, a few years 
ago, to Rome to convert the Pope to Protestantism, 
or that of the three Quakers to Petersburgh to 
persuade Czar Nicholas to join the Peace-at-any- 
— Society. It is I believe true, at least we 
lave it on the authority of Dibdin’s son, in a 
Memoir contained in the edition of the songs pa- 
tronised by Lord Minto, that 

“A pension of 200/.a year was awarded him rather 
late, for having, at the express desire of Mr. Pitt’s mi- 
nistry, put himself to an expense of more than 6002. by 
quitting highly lucrative provincial engagements and 
opening his austen in a hot July, at considerable nightly 
loss, in town, where he was instructed to write, sing, 
publish, and give away loyal war songs, and that before 
he had enjoyed the said pension long enough to repay 
his losses in earning it, it was withdrawn by a succeeding 
ministry ; a part of it was restored a short period before 
his death, which took place in 1814.” 


This answers the Query, Why did George III. 
give Dibdin a pension? It may also account for 
the notion that Pitt employed him “ to go among 
the sailors.” No doubt Pitt thought that sailors 
might be attracted to Dibdin, and perhaps imbibe 
from his performances a better spirit than then 
generally prevailed among them. It was catch- 
ing, however, at a very slender rope-yarn, and I 
_ not surprised that the peace ministry of Mr. 

Addington withdrew a pension conferred for such 
very doubtful services. 

The pension granted by Her present Majesty to 
his daughter is, I doubt not, a fitting acknow- 
ledgment of the great abilities which Dibdin cer- 
tainly possessed as a song-writer, and much more 
as a musical composer, and which he inv: wiably 
employed in the cause of loyalty and patriotism. 
He was the author of considerably more than a 
thousand songs, many of which he set to music 
himself, and good music too, as I am informed by 
those who are competent to judge. Of these about 
a hundred are sea songs, so called at least by 
landsmen ; and perhaps they may pass current as 
such in the yacht squadron, or in the cockpit with 
the younger midshipmen, who of course are less 
nice in their nauticals than Jack; but I do not 
hesitate to say that, with the exception of perhaps 
four or five, they all contain stanzas which ut- 
terly defy emendation, and in which technical 


| terms are so jumbled and misapplied, or the sen- 


| timents are 





so foreign to a seaman’s habits of 
thought as to be not only distasteful to sailors 
generally, but even more unintelligible to them 
than to landsmen. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing stanza from by no means the worst of them, 
“The Greenwich Pensioner,” of which Dibdin 
himself informs us that he sold first and last ten 
thousand seven hundred and fifty copies : — 
“ That time bound straight for Portugal 
Right fore and aft we bore, 
But when we'd made Cape Ortegal 

A gale blew off the shore,— 
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She lay, so did it shock her, 
A log upon the main, 

Till sav’d from Davy’s locker 
We put to sea again.” 

I would ask your nautical readers if there is 
one of them competent to interpret the phrase 
“right fore and aft we bore,” or who can com- 
prehend why the fact that a gale blew off the 
shore (a most favourable event under the circum- 
stances) should have “so shock’'d” the good ship 
Rover, that she lay “a log upon the main,” and 
still less the anomalous position of a vessel already 
out at sea, and lying like a log upon the main 
when saved from Davy’s locker, pulling to sea 
again! Ido not believe that any sailor could be 
induced to take such stuff into his mouth. Again, 
what a hubbub and confusion of words signifying 
nothing there is in the following stanza, intended 
it seems to describe the ordinary course of a 
sailor's duties : — 

“ In his station amidships, or fore or aft, 
Ile can pull away, 
Cast off, belay, 
Aloft, alow, avast yo ho, 
And hand reef and steer, 
Know each halliard and gear, 
And of duty every rig 

One can quite well picture to oneself a stage 
sailor going through all this with suitable action, 
to the admiration of an audience of ‘Thames steam- 
boat sailors at the Victoria Theatre: or the fol- 
lowing : — 
“ Bless’d with a smiling can of grog, 

If duty call, stand, rise, or fall, 

To fate’s last verge he'll jog. 

(Fancy a sailor joyging in his ship to the last verge of 
fate! and for what?) 

The cadge to weigh, the sheets belay 
(He does it with a wish) 

To heave the lead, or to cathead 

The pond’rous anchor fish.” 

Talk of fishing the anchor to the cathead! He 
might as well have said that it was the practice of 
jolly tars to go about with their heads where their 
heels should be. I should be quite ready to follow 
the suggestion of Farrpxay, and point out errors 
of a like kind in nearly all these so-called sea 


| 
} 


songs, if you could spare space and your readers | 
patience, but I will confine myself to the two | 


which he has made the subject of his last Query. 
I admit that “Poor Jack” contains one good 
stanza, the last, “ D’ye mind me, a sailor should 
be every inch, all as one as a piece of ship,” &c. 
&e.: that may have been quoted with enthusiasm 
by old sailors, notwithstanding the glaring errors 
of its first two stanzas. “Tom Bowling” stands 
out as almost the solitary instance in which nei- 
ther false metaphors nor nautical blunders are to 
be detected. But the writer's heart was deeply 
affected here, — the song was a dirge to the me- 
mory of his dead brother, who was many years 
master of a merchant vessel, whom he regarded 








| terms. 


deservedly with admiration and affection, and 
from whom, no doubt, he imbibed his fondness 
for sea subjects and his acquaintance with sea 
But it is plain that he was as little ac- 
quainted with the character and ways of thinking 
of sailors as he was with their terse and expressive 
phraseology, which really no more resembles the 
“ shiver-my-timbers ” style of the nautical drama 
than Dibdin’s songs resemble the rude but racy 
ditties which are, or at least were, popular in the 
galley and on the Point. If I had not already 
intruded too much upon your space, I could 
easily show from Dibdin’s songs that the senti- 
ments which he attributes to sailors are even less 
true to nature than the language in which he 
clothes them is to art. What, for instance, can 
be more ludicrously maudlin than the description 
of Ben Backstay sighing over the miniature of the 
gentle Anna “that Ben had worn around his 
neck!” &c. &c.? or more truly absurd than the 
fate of Jack Rattlin, who at a moment's notice, 
on hearing of the death of his sweetheart, — 
“Instant his pulse forgot to move, 
With quivering lips and eyes uplifted, 


” 


He heav’d a sigh,—and died for love! 


The reply of Tom Pipes to the young lady who 
asked him whether he had ever been in love, ex- 
presses pretty nearly the extent of Jack’s ordi- 
nary notions of the tender passion. I think it 
may safely be asserted that a tar would sooner 
think of appending a two-and-thirty pound shot 
to his heels, and consigning himself at once to 
Davy Jones, than hang from his neck the locket 
of his lass; and as for dying for love at the in- 
stant, or in any given time, that is at least as un- 
usual with seamen as with others. A greater 
mistake was surely never made by any man than 
by Dibdin when he said of his songs, — 

“ They have been the solace of sailors in long voyages, 
in storms and battles: they have been quoted in mutinies 
to the restoration of order and discipline.” 

The true merit of Dibdin consists, not in his 
having provided recreation for sailors themselves, 
for there can be no possible pleasure derived from 
manifest error, but in so eulogising the tar an 
his exploits as to induce landsmen, who form the 
greater part of the nation, to appreciate the cha- 
racter and services of seamen, to entertain a high 
opinion of their gallantry, generosity, honesty, 
and, though last not least, their recklessness 0! 
character, all of which Dibdin has idealised in 
his sea songs. For this service seamen undoubt- 
edly owe him their best thanks, and to the per- 
formance of this his nautical ignorance and false 
metaphors have been no obstacle. His sea songs, 
when sung on shore, are none the worse for mis- 
takes which could not be detected by landsmen; 
and though Jack may laugh at them privately, 
and utterly refuse them admittance to his reper- 
toire, he ought not to be the less obliged to the 
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friendly voice which has endeavoured to exalt 

him in the eyes of his fellow men. This is a suf- 

ficient answer to the Query, “ Why was a bust of 

Dibdin erected at Greenwich Hospital by Admiral 

Sir Joseph Yorke ?” S. H. M. 
Hodnet. 





SIR JONAS MOORE, 
(2"¢ S. ix. 363.) 
I have before me a small volume in 18mo., 
bearing the title of 
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trine of Conicall Sections, and demonstrating the nature 


“ Moore’s Arithmetick: discovering the Secrets of that | 


Art in Numbers and Species. In Two Bookes. By Jonas 
Moore, late of Durham. London: printed by Thomas 
Harper, for Nathaniel Brookes, at the Angell in Cornehill. 
1650.” 

There is a portrait of the author opposite the 
title-page, bearing the inscription : “ Effigies Jone 


Moore, A° AEtat. 35, 1649; LH. Stone, Pinxit; T. | 


The countenance is highly in- 


Cross, Sculpsit.” 
The first booke of this 


tellectual and pleasing. 
treatise contains 272 pages, the second 147: 
last thirty pages being occupied with a table of 
squares, cubes, &c., from 1 to 1000. The author, 
in his “* Epistle to the Reader,” proves the cor- 
rectness of the observation of your correspondent 
G. N. (24 S. ix. 374.), when he says, “ the dedi- 
cations of old books often contain details and par- 
ticularities of individuals and family history now 
quite obsolete and forgotten.”* This “ Epistle to 
the Reader” gives the following particulars re- 
specting Mr. Jonas (afterwards Sir Jonas) Moore. 
The author says : 

“Upon the first coming in of the Scotts, 1640, in a 
tolitary retyrednesse, with a settled resolution, | fell upon 
the studyes Mathematicall, animated thereunto by the 
promised helpe of Mr. William Milburne, Minister of 
Brancepeth in the County of Durham; my most worthy 
friend, and a great Master in all parts of Learning, who 
not many weekes after departed this life, leaving me 


the 


either in choise to give over my journey, or travel with- | 


out either Guide or Company; and a long time did I 
wander in the by-paths of other men's mechanicall prac- 
tises, till at last, by a most happy accident, I had Mr. 
Qughtred’s Clavis Muthematice bestowed upon me, by 
which I unlocked the Mysteries of the Demonstrations 
of the Auncients, and set myselfe in the highway to per- 
fection; unto which Booke, and to the Author’s most 
absolute fayours, I owe all the mathematicall knowledge 

have.” 

A little farther on he says : 
_ “If the times serve, the charge be not too great, and I 
find thy’ (the reader’s) “kind acceptation hereof” (the 
Arithmetic), “expect the following Treatises to be pub- 
lished, the most whereof are perfected for the Presse : — 

“Ist. The Perfect Geometer, containing first six Bookes 
of Euclid, and as much of the 11, 12, and 13, as concern 
the knowledge of solids. 


“2. Locus resolut. Containing Euclid’s Data. 
“3. The Mechanick. Containing the practice of Geo- 


metry in surveying, fortification, architecture, &c. 
“4, Via ad Tubi optici, speculi, ustorii, necnon Instru- 


of such bodies as must serve to the former purpose. 

“5. Astronomia Britanica. Containing the uses of the 
Globes and their projections, the Theory of the Planets, 
Ancient and Moderne; together with Astronomicall 
Tables, calculations for Ecclipses, &c.” 

The book on Arithmetic is dedicated to Sir Wil- 
liam Persall, Knt., Edmund Wild, Esq., and Ni- 
cholas Shuttleworth, Esq., “in thanketullnesse of 
their great curtesies” and aid “in the advance- 
ment of these his first Labours.” The author 
afterwards speaks * of the truly noble paire of 
Brothers, Richard Shuttleworth of Galthrop, in 
the County of Lancaster, Esq., and Nicholas 
Shuttleworth of Faceth, in the County of York, 
Esq.,” as “his great friends in the furtherance of 
his studies, and in other his urgent affaires.” The 
“Epistle to the Reader” is dated, “From my 
Chamber at M". Elias Allen his house over against 
St Clement's Church in the Strand, 30“ of October, 
1649." The second book of the Arithmetick is 
dedicated to “John Bathurst, Doctor of Medi- 
cine ;” whose eldest son, Christopher Bathurst, 
was, I think, from the form of expression used, ¢ 
pupil of the author’s. Sir Jonas Moore appears 
to have died 27th Aug. 1679, when he was sixty- 
five years of age. If the above trifling particulars 
be not already known to your correspondent M., 
S. R., they may be acceptable to him. Ido not 
think the Arithmetic, from which I have quoted, 
is a book of very common occurrence: it 
dom found in catalogues of the present day. 
Pisney Tuompson. 


is sel- 


Stoke Newington. 


“NOUVEAU TESTAMENT.” 
(2"¢ S. ix. 307.) 

“Nouveau Testament, par les Theologiens de Louvain, 
& Bourdeaux, M.pcLxxxvi. Cum Approbatione et Per- 
missione.” 

Of this curious production there is a copy in 
the Fagellian Department of the Library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin (z. 9. 28.), from a cursory 
examination of which, some years since, I “* made 
a note” of the following liberties with the- text, 


| which, if they had not been detected and de- 


| 
| 


menti auditorii perfectionem aperta. Containing the doc- | 


nounced, would go far to nullify the Apostolic 

statement of the use of the “ written book,” “ that 

thou mightest know the certainty of the things in 

which thou hast been instructed.” These are given, 

not as all, but as chief instances of wilful mis- 

translation : — 

“Comme ils offroient au Seigneur le Sa- 
crifice du Messe.” 

“Tl sera sauve, quand a lui, ainsi tout fois 
par le feu de Purgatoire.” 

“Quelquns se separaint de 
maine.” 

“ Ayans la conscience cautcrise, condam- 
mans le sacrement du marriage.” 


Acts xiii. 2. 
1 Cor. xiii. 15. 
Ro- 


1 Tim. iv. 1. la foi 


” ” 2. 
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1 Cor. vii. 10. “ A ceux qui sont conjoints par le sacre~ 
ment du marriage.” 
2 Cor. vi. 14. “ Ne vous joignez point, par sacrement du 
marriage, avec les infideles.” 
1 Cor. xi. 26. “Toutes les fois que vous mangez ce 
pain virant, et bouvez ce calice.” 
2 Cor. v. 20. “ Nous sommes done degats pour Xt. 
j . iii. 1. “O° Galates insensez, n’avez vous pas 
Jesu Christ portrait devant vos 


” 





yeux.” 

2 Tim. iii. 25. “ Faire penitince pour connaitre le ve- 
rite.” 

Collos. ii. 28. “Sous pretexte d’humilité, et de Religion, 


, : .. J ” 
donne a Jloyse par des anges ! 


Heb. x. 10. “Chaque jour sacrifiant, et offrant sou- 
vent les mémes hos‘es.” 
* Celuici offrant une hostie pour les peches.” 


Vr. 











” o 2 
” » 18. “Il n’y a plus maintenant d'oblation legales 
pour les peches.” 
» xi. 50. “ Apres ws wession de sept Jours.” 
1 Pet. ii. 5. “Une sainte sacrificateur pour offrir des 
hostes spirituelles.” 
» v.3. “Et non point comme ayant domination 


sur la Clerge! ou sur les heritages de 
Scigneur. 

1 John y. 17. “Toute iniquitd® est 
a quelque peche qui n'est point mor- 
tal, mais venial.” 





These are given as the chief, but not all the | 


examples which I noted down, and may serve to 
us, Ist, the value of copies attested “ cun 


“ 








2 

probatione;” and, 2nd, of never allowing any 

custodée to debar us from our right to “ search 
the Scriptures” whether these things be so orn 


Belmont. 


Leoxarp Mac Natry (2™ S. viii. 281. 341.)— 
The very atrocious conduct of this person has, I 
fear, been too conclusively established by your 
correspondent, W. J. Frrz-Patricx, to be even 
palliated, much less removed. He was at the 
English bar in 1789, and married the daughter 
of William Janson, Esq., of 24. Bedford Row, 
Bloomsbury, and of Liichmond Hill, a ve ry rich 
King’s Bench attorney. She died in Oct. 1795, 
according to the Gentleman's Mag., vol. Ixy. p- 
880.; and it has been most erroneously assumed 
that M<*Nally was the author, and this lady was 
the object, of the song of the “ Lass of Richmond 
Hill.” Much of the history of M*Nally may be 
found in Personal Sketches of his own Times, by 
Sir Jonah Barrington, in 3 vols. 8vo, London, 
1827-32. Unavailable as any attempt may be 
materially to reclaim a character so noirci, may I 
be permitted to relate one trait in his conduct 
redounding to his honour ?—and “ valeat quan- 
tum valere possit.” About the outset of the 
London riots of 1780, Dr. Thomas Thurlow, 
brother of the then Lord Chancellor, having 
been raised to the Bishopric of Lincoln on the 
demise of Dr. John Green, and the latter having 
been suspected by the lower class of favouring 
in some respects the views of the Roman Ca- 
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| . : , 
tholics, became very unpopular with the rabble. 


| Unfortunately for Dr. Thurlow, the odiaum which 
was attached to Dr. Green descended with creat 
virulence upon his successor. ‘The proceedings of 
the infuriated mob towards Dr. Thurlow, and the 
gallant conduct of his rescuer, are thus described 
by a contemporary publication : — 

“The conduct of the ‘ Christian Associates’ last Friday, 
the 2nd of June (1780), to the Bishop of Lincoln wag 
such as would have disgraced infidels. They took the 
| hind-wheels from bis Lordship’s coach, which they at- 
| tempted to overturn; and when he had gotten out, tore 
his canonicals, struck at him repeatedly, and, in a 
| 





bability, would have destroyed him in the fury of their 
| rage, had not a young gentleman, Mr. M¢Nally of the 
Temple, interposed; and at the risk of his life, fought 
through the mob till he got the Bishop into the house of 
| Mr. Atkinson, an attorney. Here the Bishop put on Mr, 
| Atkinson’s clothes, while Mr. M¢Nally prevented the 
| mob from entering by the windows, which they repeat- 
| edly attempted by getting on the rails and a small pent- 
| house. His Lordship was obliged to escape over a wall, 
after which a party of the mob was permitted to come in 
and search the house: had they found his Lordship, no 
| doubt he would have suffered severely, as seve P them 











if 
had the inhumanity to declare, that ‘ they were determined 
to cut the sign of the Cross on his forehead,” 
Vipeuis. 
“Man To THE Proven” (2™ S. ix. 344.) —It 
is a pity when your correspondents copy from 
ITone’s Works (as they often do) without acknow- 
ledgement, and it is a still greater pity that 
changes should be made during the transfer. The 
right lines are given in the first column below, 
and are of the last century: the lines in the 
second column were added, in 1822, by The Times 
by way of contrast : — 


“ FarMenrs 
in 
722. 1822. 
“ Man, to the plough ; 
Wife, to the cow; 
Girl, to the sow; 
Boy, to the mow ; 
And your rents will be 
netted.” 


“ Man, tally-ho! 
Missa, 
Wife, silk and satin; 
Boy, Greek and Latin; 

And you'll all be Ga- 


zetted.” 

W. D.C. 

I have seen these lines attached to a coloured 

caricature of no great artistic merit, but the 

moral of which was suiliciently plain. In a series 

of compartments the various acts described in the 

doggrel were represented, with their respective 

results, 1 believe it came out early in the present 

century, and as far as I can remember, it was 2 
rudely-executed etching. 

W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 






Temple. 


“ My Eve anv Berry Martin” (2 S. ix. 315. 
355. 375.) — About forty years ago I was inti- 
mate with one of the head boys at Shrewsbury 
school ; he frequently visited my family, and his 
great intelligence and pleasing manners rendered 
| him an acceptable guest at all times. I well re- 
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member his telling us that Dr. Butler, the very 
learned Head Master of the school (afterwards 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry) told him and 
other boys that the saying, “ My eye and Betty 
Martin,” originated thus : — 

A party of gypsies were apprehended, and 
taken before a magistrate; the constable gave 
evidence against an extraordinary woman, named 
Betty Martin; she became violently excited, rushed 
up to him, and gave him a tremendous blow in 
the eye. 
follow the unfortunate officer with cries of Aly 
eye and Betty Martin! E. C. 

Reform Club. 

Sixa “Sr pepERo” (2™ §S. viii. 171.) —I met 
with this expression the other day, in a MS. of the 
fifteenth century in the British Museum (Har- 
leian, No. 172.). It occurs in a poem attributed 
to Peter Idle, Esq., containing advice to his son: 
among other things, the following stanza as to his 
dealings with the medical professio: 
“There ys noo surgeon ne othyr leche, 

Phisicean, or potecarye, or other crafte, 

That any thynge lyghtly woll the teche. 

But yf thou yeve, thou shalt be lafte. 

Thou shalt pceyve them ful slowe in the hafte 

Inlesse thou pay frelye or (before) thou parte them froo. 

hus must yow lerne to synge Si dedero.” 

















This seems to agree with the meaning of the 
extract from Political Songs, published by the 
Camden Society, communicated by your corre- 
spondent Ozmonp, and is apparently an old, a 
very old, and familiar phrase in England for ex- 


After which the boys and rabble used to | 


| yew-tree which once 


pressing that matter-of-fact axiom —that there is | 


no getting on in this world without money. 
Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court, near Bristol. 
Sra or Joun Lorp Hastines or Aner- 
Gavenny (2™ §. ix. 305.) —The “ two seals” de- 
scribed by Querist are the two sides of the seal 


of John Lord Hastings of Abergavenny, which is | 


appended to the letter from the Barons of Eng- 
land to Pope Boniface in the year 1501. This 
letter is preserved in the Treasury of the Receipt 
of the Exchequer (formerly in the Chapter House 
at Westminster, and now in the Public Record 


Office), Its seals were engraved by the Society of 


Antiquaries so long since as 1729, from trickings 
by Augustine Vincent; and a long paper of re- 
marks upon them was communicated by Sir Harris 
Nicolas to the Society in 1825, and published in 
vol. xxi. of the Archeologia. Sir N. H. Nicolas 


remarked upon the seal of John de Hastings that | 


it “is not a little curious, both from its exhibiting 
arms totally different from those which are gene- 
tally ascribed to him, and which were borne by 
his descendants, and from the charges in the coat 
itself.” This coat, or coats, of a cross and fleurs- 
de-lis, with on one face lions in addition (as 
described by Quernis in p. 305.), “ appear (it is 


added) to be founded on the royal arms of Eng- 
land and France ;” but were not the lions rather 
from the arms of Wales than of England? See 
the four lions rampant on the seals of Owen 
Glyndowr as Prince of Wales in the Archeologia, 
vol. xxv. Plate rxx1.; and the three lions passant 
regardant on the seals of Edward, son of Ed- 





| ward IV., and Arthur, son of Henry VIL, as 


Princes of Wales, in the Arch@ologia, vol. xx. 
Plate xxix. The extraordinary inscriptions on 
the seal of John de Hastings were decyphered for 
Sir N. lI. Nicolas by John Caley, Esq., F.S.A.; 
and the result was very different from the read- 
ings of Querist. On one side, 








HNEGOD: 





@. . 4.) « «Ni T’ME:ICH:MAD MYNDI MI: 
DAMMAM cst et 
On the other: 
“. . CHE: OF 
ARETR - 


NODE STETI Icii: NIERE 


These words look partly like English, and partly 
like Latin. Without seeing an impression, I will 
not attempt any fresh readings of them. 

Joun Govucn 

Tue Cruixston Dotvar (1* §. viii. 445.) —The 

scarce 


NICHOLS. 


palm-tree on the reverse of this now rather 
coin has long had the credit of representing the 
grew at Cruikston Castle, 
and to the latter, tradition still fondly clings as 
that under which Mary Queen of Scots spent 
some of her happy hours with her suitor Lord 
Darnley. Dean (afterwards Bishop) Nicolson, in 
The Scottish Historical Library, London, 1702, 
8vo., in describing this coin, issued 1565, tells us 


at p. 322.: — 





“Some call the Tree on the reverse an Yew-Tree, and 
report that there grew a famous one of that kind in the 
Park (or Garden) of the Earl of Lenox which gave occa- 
sion to the Impress: Wherein the Tree being crown’d 
denotes the Advancement of the Lenor Family by Henry 
Lord Darnley’s Marriage with the Queen, and the Lemma 
of Dat Gloria Vires is observ’d to comport very well with 
the Device.” 

After the learned and intelligent Dean there 
came another author, Mr. Pinkerton, who in his 
Essay on Medals, London, 1789, 8vo. ii. p. 100., 
treating of the coin, says, — 

“In 1565, by act of the Privy Council of Scotland, the 
silver crown then first struck ..... They are vulgarly 
called Cruikston dollars from the palm-tree on them, 
mistaken for a noted yew at Cruikston near Glasgow, the 
residence of Ilenry Darnley: But the Act describes it a 

valm-tree with a ‘shell paddoc’ or tortoise crawling up. 
t alludes to Henry’s high marriage, as does the motto 
Dat Gloria Vires from Propertius, Magnum iter ascendo, 
sed dat mihi gloria vires, Non juvat ex facili lata corona 
jugo.”—iv. 2. 

It is therefore clear that in respect to the coin 
the yew-tree must succumb to the palm, and the 
popular fallacy on this head be demolished. What- 
ever degree of enjoyment the royal pair may have 
had under the shadow of the venerable yew — di- 
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lated upon in poetry and prose and at the fireside 
—and moreover the value which is placed on 
snuff-boxes, punch-spoons, toddy-ladles, and other 
kinds of relics made from its fragments, all con- 
secrated in the esteem of their possessors, it would 
now be a species of cruelty in anyone to endeavour 
to dissipate the charm, and particularly ungracious 
in me, who almost since the days of boyhood has 
preserved a little box of the wood, presented to 
me by a respected old lady as the most precious 
gift she could devise for a memorial. G. N. 


| . a . ‘ 
| novel speedily attained extraordinary popularity. 


Marps or Honour (2™ S. ix. 345.) —W. D. | 


has charged me with saying, that “in those days 
respectable coachmen would not have allowed their 
daughters to associate with the Maids of [onour.” 
I do not remember having ever made such an asser- 
tion. Once, when referring to those young ladies 
who waited on the wife of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, I remarked that his royal highness’s head- 
coachman had such a peculiar opinion of them 
that, on bequeathing to his son a certain handsome 
legacy, he annexed to it the stipulation that the 
son should never marry a Maid of Honour. This 
prohibition was made at a time when livery-ser- 
vants were “ looking-up,” when their mistresses 
took them to the play, and when they sometimes 
married them. Probably, it was in a spirit of 
ride that the aristocratic coachman forbade the 
ied between his heir and what Swift calls “a 
silly true maid of honour.” It was not the first 
time that obstacles were thrown in their way. In 
Queen Anne’s time, for instance, her majesty’s 
well-known maid, Jenny Kingdom, passed away 
into maturity without getting married. There- 
upon that rakish, humorous, honest, Colonel Disney 
gravely suggested that since Jenny was unable to 
procure a husband, the Queen should give her a 
brevet to act as a married woman. I do not know 
how matches went off between maids and valets at 
the French court, but I do know that their oppor- 
tunity must sometimes have favoured them: for 
the valets de garderobe could claim the privilege 
of lacing the queen's stays —the jilles d'honneur 
standing by! J. Doran. 


Walpole, writing to Sir Horace Mann under 
date of May 12, 1743, says : — 

“There has happened a comical circumstance at Leicester 
House [then the residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales }. 
One of the Prince’s coachmen, who used to drive the 
Maids of Honour, was so sick of them, that he has left 
his son three hundred pounds, upon condition that he 
never marries a Maid of Honour!” — Walpole’s Letters 
(ed. by Cunningham), i. 246. 

R. F. Sxercurer. 

Pameta (2™ §. ix. 305.) — The Pa-mé-la of 
Pope in his Epistle IV. to Miss Blount with the 
works of Voiture in 1717 (v. 49—56.) is a cha- 
racter totally distinct from the Pam-e-la of Rich- 
ardson, a work which he began on the 10th Nov. 
1739, and which first appeared in 1740. This | 


| 


Voltaire’s Nanine in French, and Goldoni’s 
Pamela in Italian, were both founded on the 
novel, and the latter was translated into English 
in 1756. Horace Walpole, writing the 2d June, 
1759, says : — 

“ Loo is mounted to its zenith; the parties last till one 
and two in the morning. We played at Lady Hertford’s 
last week, the last night of her lying-in, till deep into 
Sunday morning, after she and her lord were retired. It 
is now adjourned to Mrs. Fitzroy’s, whose child the towa 
calls Pam-ela.” 

Now if the pronunciation had been Pa-mé-la, 
the point of the joke would have missed, for it 
alludes to the knave card termed Pam in the 
game of Loo. Fielding’s Pam/’-e-la in Joseph 
Andrews is intended as a parody on Richardson's 
heroine. I have never heard her name pro- 
nounced as Pope’s Pa-mé-la. Both words are 
significant in Greek ; Pope's means all cheeks and 
breasts, and Richardson’s tuneful. T. J. Bucxrtoy. 

Lichfield. 


“Rive” v. “Drive” (2 S. ix. 326.) —The 
former is unquestionably an incorrect word for 
locomotion on wheels, and is decidedly a vulgarism 
when so used. 

Such was the opinion of a very competent au- 
thority to whom I referred the question. 

True there is a story about a tobacconist who, 
having amassed a fortune, emblazoned his armo- 
rial bearings on his carriage, with the motto, 
“Quid Rides,” underneath. 

Though your Derbyshire correspondent will 
probably not be inclined to look for the norma 
loquendi at this side of the Channel, I may inform 
him that the expression is almost unknown in 
Ireland. Indeed, were a person here to speak of 
“ viding in a carriage,” he would be stared at as 3 
prodigy ; and incredulity would perhaps be ex- 
pressed as to the possibility of such a feat being 
accomplished! May we infer from this idiom not 
having yet “obtained” here, that it is of modern 
origin ? 


What would be the Latin for “drive” in the 


| sense of travelling in a carriage ? 


Joun Ripton Garst!¥. 
Dublin. 


Botiep (2"¢ S. ix. 28. 251. 309. 349.) — There 
can be no doubt that bollen, at least, has the sense 
of tumefactus, but I wish to show that in Exod. 1x. 
31. dolled may signify habens culmum. Ainsworth 
and his predecessors, in their English-Latin die- 
tionaries, agree in explaining “a boll of flax” by 
lini culmus; and “bolled” by habens culmum. 
Several old English and French dictionaries ren- 
der “ boll” by tige, to which more modern ones 
add capsule. “The interpretation of Bailey has 
been given, and others need not be quoted ; cer- 
tainly not modern ones. I have looked just now 
at ten old Hebrew lexicons, every one of which 


[24 S. IX. May 19. ’60, 
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gives the meaning of stalk, which confirms the 
opinion that our translators used bolled in the 
sense now advocated. Lastly, Ainsworth, whose 
annotations were published in 1618, says: “ Bolled, 
or in the stalke.” This is enough for me, and I 
hope it makes good my explanation. Ainsworth 
at least ought to know. B. H. C. 


PassaGe 1n Menanper (2™ S. ix. 327.)—The 
Italian is misprinted, and I read the last word 
sapore for ropore. It is not to be found in the 
fragments of Menander, but Philemon (Sententia, 
ii.) has a like sentiment : — 

“"*Avnp bixatos Eoriv, ovy 6 wh adixov, 
GAA’ boris, adixeiv Ovvauevos, wy BovAerat.” 

“A just man is not one who merely does not what is 
unjust, but who, having the power of injustice, will not 
commit it.” Or, 

“ A just man is not one who does no ill, 
But he, who with the power, has not the will.” 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


CoRONATION, WHEN First intropucep (2°¢ S. 
ix. 346.) — There is no mention in Scripture of a 
royal crown, as a kingly possession, till the time 
when the Amalekites are described as bringing 
Saul’s crown to David. 
tions, however, connect the first crown with Nim- 
rod, in whose title, Kenaz the “Hunter,” some 
persons affect to see the origin of the word “king.” 
According to the tradition : — Nimrod was abroad 
one day in the fields, following the chase. Hap- 
pening to look up to the heavens, he beheld there 


The Rabbinical tradi- | 


a figure resembling what was subsequently called | 


a crown. He hastily summoned to his side a 
craftsman, who undertook to construct a splendid 
piece of work modelled from the still glittering 
pattern in the skies. When this was completed, 


it was worn by Nimrod, in obedience, as he sup- | 


posed, to the declared will of heaven; and his 
people, it is said, could never gaze upon the daz- 
zling symbol of their master’s divine right without 
tik of being blinded. It was perhaps to this 
story Pope Gregory VII. alluded, when he used 
to say that the priesthood was derived direct from 
God, but that the imperial power of a crowned 
monarch was first assumed by Nimrod. 
the legend itself may have been founded on the 
literal rendering of the Hebrew passage, — inti- 
mating that Nimrod was “the hero of the chase, 
m presence of Jehovah.” J. Doran. 


_ Minton’s Sonnet to Henry Lawes (2™ S. 
1x. 337.) — Has not Mr. Husk made a slight but 
fatal mistake in his otherwise valuable paper on 
this subject ? His point is this: —In perhaps 
every edition of Milton's Poems, this sonnet is 
addressed to Lawes “on the publishing his Airs.” 
It is found with that title in manuscripts, and 
with the accompanying date of Feb. 9, 1645. But 
Lawes’s Airs were not published until 1653 ; and 


Perhaps | 


Mr. Husk then proceeds to account conjecturally 
for the anachronism. 

Is there not a mistake at the bottom of this ? 
Was not the original title of the sonnet: “To Mr. 
H. Lawes on his Aires.” I find it thus printed 
in the edition of 1705, and in one modern edition 
of 1809, which are the only editions to which I 
have present access. The omission of the words 
“ the publishing,” alters the whole argument, and 
converts the sonnet into an outpouring of pri- 
vate friendship instead of a recommendatory 
epistle. C. E. 


Tue Eneutsn Murtra (2° S. v. 177.) —Your 
correspondent wishes to know what other regi- 
ments of English Militia volunteered and served 
in Ireland in 1798. As one of the two “ still to 
be accounted for,” I would mention the Royal 
Bucks Militia as one which served under the 
command of the Marquis of Buckingham during 
the Irish Rebellion. Jos. G. 


A Fremae Cornet (2™ S. ix. 344.) —Perhaps 
the following circumstances, related as happening 
in the reign of George I. (not George III.), may 
be those about which W. D. puts a Query. 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, writes under 
date of December 3, 1737, thus : — 

“T will begin the relation with Mr. Lepelle, my Lord 
Fanny’s [John, Lord Hervey,] wife’s father, having 
made her [ Molly Lepel] a cornet in his regiment as soon 
as she was born, and she was paid many years after she 
was a Maid of Honour. 

“She was extreme forward and pert; and my Lord 
Sunderland got her a pension of the late King [George 
I.}, it being too ridiculous to continue her any longer an 
oilicer in the army.” — Walpole’s Letters (ed. by Cun- 
ningham), i. clii. 

R. F. Sxercuter. 

Ponterract (2S. ix. 343.)—On reading ®.’s 
Query, as to the locality of Pontefract-upon- 
Thames, I inquired of an old resident of Sunbury 
(Middlesex) whether she remembered any place 
on the banks of the Thames of that name, and 
was informed that there was a place by the vil- 
lage of Shepperton Ashford, that she always knew 
by the name of “Broken Bridge,” or “ Broken 
Splash” (splash being a local name for bridge) ; 
but that she had never heard it called Pontetract 


| or Pomfret. 


She also said that about twenty years back, 
traces of a road (laid on piles) running directly 
towards the Thames and crossing several small 
pieces of water on its way, but stopping at the 
brink of the river, could still be traced. 

Shepperton Ashford is about three miles from 
Sunbury, and seven from Kingston. CnELseea. 


Notes on Reoiments (2 S. ix. 23. 111.) — 
The motto “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum” was not 
first adopted by the 5th Dragoon Guards, Hamp- 


| den in 1641 raised a regiment of infantry in 
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3uckinghamshire, and the motto chosen for the 
corps’ standard was the patriot’s own most appro- 
priate device, “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 
C. J. Ronison. 
Perxin Warpeck (2 v. 157.) —Has any 
information been obtained to the history of 
those curious and very rare silver pieces, ealled 
* Perkin Warbeck’s Groats,” beyond the numis- 
matic trac 7 n that they were struck by the 
Duchess of Bur: gundy in 14 in furtherance of 
the suppos« ed T Juke of York's ficou of England 
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